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Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive and 
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DR. GEO. F. ROOT, 
EMIL LIEBLING, FREDERIC W. ROOT. 
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2. The improvement of teachers already in the 
work. 

3. The advancement of Singers, Players, and Stu- 
dents in Musical Composition, whether teachers 
or not. 

4. The cultivation of musical taste and apprecia- 
tion by fine performances of Instrumental and 
Vocal music, and the careful study of Standard 
Musical Works, 

This institute was projected by the present prin- 
cipal, and started in New York City in 1852. Its first 
faculty consisted of Lowell Mason, Thos. Hastings, 
Wm. B. Bradbury, and Geo. F. Root. Dr. Root has 
been the prime mover in every session since the 
first one, and is the only one now living of the great 
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For business people who can only attend the even- 
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made. 

For full particulars, SBE CIRCULAR, sent free on 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1867, 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 
JUNIUS DANA, See’y 


HAWKEYE 
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Will be held at LINEVILLE, IOWA, oeeanenetng 
July 31, for a four weeks term, with full corps o 
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low, for circulars. 
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B05 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
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MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Pieces are ia Everything ! ! 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
playing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

I, That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. LIL. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 
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READY: 


““ Just what | have been looking for.”’ 


“IT PAYS FOR WAITING!” 


Is what the prominent teachers say in regard to 


MURRAY'S METHOD we GABINET ORGAN, 


MR. JAMES R. MURRAY, is well known as a 
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vorable results. 
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elties, containing a 
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POLKAS, ARIAS, AND OTHER MEDITATIONS, WITH COMPLETE 
GALOPS, CHOICE PRELUDES, ORGAN ACCOM- 
QUICKSTEPS. MORCEAUX. INTERLUDES. 


PANIMENTS. 
PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS, ETC. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the musical public 


MURRAY’S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it that it is SECOND TO NONE heretofore pub- 
lished, and, in many of its es-ential features, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 
SPECIMEN PACES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION: 
are == 
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RE popular works, and contains a wealth of material 
Trios, Duets, Solos, Cho- ruses, both Sacred and Secu- 
Conductor, and a means of real progress to the student. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
For the use of Singing Schools, Institutes, Conven- 
for the uses for which it was designed. Splendid type, Splendid. 
lar. New Ideas in Teaching, True Methods, Theory Lessons, 
Examine it. Specimen copy, postpaid, 75 cents. 


tions, etc. .This is by far the best of Dr. Root’s many 
work, splendid music. New OF oss: Part Songs, Quartets, 
Practice Lessons. A great help to the Teacher and 
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CINCINNATI. 


pr Hi, .PALMER'S 


POPULAR WORKS. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A practical guide to the study of THorouGH-Bass 


HARMONY. AND ComposiTion, for acquiring a 
knowledge of the science, in a short time, without 
the aid of a teacher. Including 730 questions, illus 
trated by 582 examples from the best maste 
Recommended by all the best musicians Price, 


bound in cloth, $1.00 


PALMER'S CONCERT CHORUSES. 

A selection of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses, from all the great composers, together 
with a large variety of Modern Music, to which is 
added many of the author’s most pleasing compo 
sitions. It is decidedly one of the ver; 
lections published. Price 75 cts., single; $7.50 per 


dozen 
THE SONG HERALD. 


The latest of Mr. Palmer’s immensely popular 
“Song King Series Every page sparkles with 
new and beautiful gems. It is a worthy successor 
to the Sone KiNG and SonG QvuEEN, of which so 
many have been sold. Price 75 cts., single copy 
$7.50 per dozen. 


PALMER’S NORMAL COLLECTION 
Of Sacred Music. 


An Anthem Book containing Choruses, Opening 
and Closing Pieces, music for Dedications, Ordi 
tions, Installations, Christmas, and for all occa- 
sions where such music is needed. Said to be the 
handsomest and best book published. Price $1.50, 
$13.50 per dozen 
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SONGS OF LOVE 
For Sunday Schools. Prepared with the greatest 
care; this little book has proved one of the most 
successful of itsclass. Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen 


RUDIMENTAL CLASS TEACHING. 


A little book written to aid teachers in laying out 
their work in a practical manner. Mr. Palmer isa 
practical teacher, and this work is the result of his 
experience. Price 0 cts. 


THE SONG ane, 
For singing schools and conventions. Very few 
books have attained the popularity of the Sone 
KING. It is likely to prove a favorite for many 


years to com¢ Price 75 cts $7.50 per dozen 

THE SONG QUEEN, 
For singing seh ols and co nventions. A companion 
to the Song King Full of spirite 1 pieces and real 
gems. Uniform in style and price with the Song 
King 


THE MONTHS AND SEASONS. 

A cantata, designed for the closing of singing 
schools, seminaries, ete also, foran after piece in 
concerts. Can be suitably performed at all seasons 
of the year. Bound in paper, price 20 cts.; or, $2.00 
per dozen. 

Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 
marked price 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


A NOVEL IDEA. 


The Teachers’ Club, 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to print 
over and over again in these works nearly the same 
matter in regard to Elementary Principles. Much 
of this matter is of use to the teacher only, and 
takes room that both teacher and pupil would 
rather see filled with music 

We therefore print all these matters in full, in a 
work entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB. 


We give a copy gratis with every six or more of 
our singing books ordered. Alone, the price of 
THE TEACHERS’ CLUB is TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. We 
call special attention to its new and philosophical 
| method or 


ART OF “ PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it an INVALUABLE 
ASSISTANT. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 
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Words by Carr. T. F. Wixturve. Music by James R. Mortar. 
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laid him to rest ‘neath the wild laur-el tree, Far, far from his dear northern home, Where 
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for the hearts that must pass ‘neath the rod, 
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4 CINCINNATI, MAY, 1882. 
THE LAST SONG. 

— I. 

ar A poet sung, in the midnight, 

=é - A song so grand and sweet, 


That a listening lark soared upward 
On pinions strong and fleet, 


ee And tried, at the gate of Heaven, 
as The poet's song to repeat. 
a Il. 


But grander than ever a lark’s song 
RS Was the poet’s sweet refrain, 
4 And the lark dropped down in the darkness 
; And felt he had sung in vain, 
4 For his song, to the song of the poet, 
Was but as mist to rain. 


III. 


The poet in the midnight, 
Climbed up the rocky steep, 

And the sleeping world below him 
Was like a mighty deep. 

And his song like a silver shallop, 
Sailed over the sea of sleep. 


Pit 


oe 


ry; 
The sound of his midnight singing 
Crept into the dreams of men, 
And they thought no more of trouble, 
They forgot all sorrows then, 
And it lingers with them forever, 
Though never heard since then. 


07 Sc, 
He sang till the day broke redly 
Over the Eastern hill, 


F 


—a And then his voice grew weary 
4 As even a poet’s will, 
And he slept; but his dreams were haunted 
M With wonderful music still. 
he VI. 
~s Men awoke, and told each other 
~—a How sweet their dreams had been, 
‘ And marveled, for all had listened 
if To the same song breaking in 
_ Like an angel’s voice on slumber, 
2 Their souls from all care to win. 
“< VIL. 
ns The poet woke from his slumber; 


He sprang from his grassy bed. 
-_ “TI must sing, for the world will listen 
= And be glad to hear,” he said. 
_ Alas! from the heart of the poet 
The voice of song had fled! 


VIL. 
=| The lips of the poet could utter 


No more the song so sweet. 
Like a bird that is barred from freedom, 
How each winged thought vainly beat 
; The door of its prison, finding 
’ . For each struggle hope’s defeat. 


IX. 


| Alas! for the poet singer, 
be Whose voice of song had fled! 
To-day, like one who is haunted 
By memories of the dead, - 
He roams through the world in sadness 
And will not be comforted. 
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| REQUIEM ETERNAM. 


A STORY OF MOZART’S LAST COMPOSITION, AND HIS DEATH. 


Festival will be the performance of Mozart’s celebrated Requiem, 

around which still gathers the interest of mystery. The things 
which are mysterious about its origin and composition will probably 
jalways remainso. The fact that a part of the latest discovered MS. 
|of the original score is in the handwriting of Mozart's favorite 
pupil Siissmayer, is no proof that the latter composed any of it, 
though some claim that it is. The touching little sketch which 
follows, accounts for Siissmayer’s handwriting, and will, apart from 
any historical significance, be of interest at this time: 

It was the morning of the 5th of December, 179]. Over all the 
country the snow lay sparkling beneath a flood of bright sun- 
shine, but through the close drawn curtains of Mozart’s chamber 
fell only a faint glimmer of the broad daylight without. In the 
stove the fire was snapping: except for this, there was perfect silence 
in the room, for Mozart lay sick. Yet Mozart was at work—there 
could be no rest for him till the Requiem should be finished. 

More and more had the conviction fastened upon him that it was 
for himself it must be written—the grave over which these melo- 
dious tears are required of him, ishisown. There is no longer room 
for doubt, for hope. 

Every moment this thought has become more defined and familiar 
in the mind of the sick master; but the inspiration of this thought 
lends him supernatural strength. He writes, and every thing else 
is forgotten. From now on, the night may follow the day, and the 
day follow the night, but for him there is only a brief remnant of 
time in which to finish his earthly work. 

The dawn-light which again arises without bringing hope to him— 
the darkness which wraps the world without giving him repose, 
leave him and find him always writing in the same position. There 
is but one idea before him—to hasten, to hasten: there is so much 
to be done; there is so little time. 

The sheets of the Requiem have gradually been completed. It 
is done now as far as the Sanctus. But the hand of the master can 
no longer wield the pen. Siissmayer, his beloved scholar, sits by 
the bedside at his table, and writes. 

Only the fire snaps in the dim, silent chamber. Mozart is lying 
quiet, but not asleep. His eyes are looking upward, and their 
changeful expression betrays that the mind is at work. Every 
passage of his music had to be first completed there before it was 
put upon paper. Still as it is about him, he is hearing wonderful 
tones, and harmonies of immortal greatness. 

Now he turns weariedly his head toward his scholar, who has 
been noiselessly but rapidly writing, and has just laid down his pen. 

‘“Siissmayer,”’ asks the soft, clear voice, “have you finished the 
Quam olim as I told you at 

<a Yes, Maestro!” 

“Did you put in the trumpets at the commencement?” 

“Yes, just as you said.” 


j 
| ne of the notable events of the coming Cincinnati May Musical 
| 
| 


« “ Let me see.” 


Mozart took the extended sheets and looked over them. Here 
and there as he read he nodded his head, and a little smile of 
satisfaction played on his face. 

Siissmayer’s looks rested lovingly, and with endless sadness, on 
the features of his friend. No one knew so well as he what the 
world was soon to lose; no one had like him had the opportunity of 
entering into the plans and wishes of the master. He had watched 
him in all these last times, and seen him holding death off with 
one hand while he composed with the other—pressing on in defi- 
ance of his failing strength to complete his last great work. The 
score of the sublime fugue, Quam olim, had been just finished ac- 
cording to the directions and the penciled hints of the master, and 
he well knew that, even while he was rapidly completing it, Mozart's 
tireless spirit was already busy with the Sanctus which should follow. 

Amadeus handed the sheets of music back. 

“Thank you, dear Siissmayer,” said he, affectionately. “ You 
have understood me perfectly. It is a great blessing that I have 
jyou. If I should die before it is done, you must finish it. You 
| know my plan, and there in the upper drawer are the scraps on 
which are sketched out the ideas for the Benedictus and Agnus.’ 





Speak not so, dear Maestro!” said Siissmayer. “You shall fin- 
ish it all yourself, and many another great work besides 
| Mozart shook his head: ‘“ H& comes too swiftly!" We have no 


time to lose. Hand me that sheet of music-paper—I have an idea 
for the Dona eis. 
Siissmayer reached him the paper and pencil. 
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said Mozart; “this is the movement of the accom- 
Then—this is for 


“See here!” 
paniment; it must express the majesty of death. 


the quartet; and you see the succession—the angels bearing it up | 
robes—no whiteness of marriage blossoms, but the snowy purity of 


” 


to God 

But the composer's momentary animation was gone, and he was ex- 
hausted. Motioning to his scholar to continue writing, his head 
sank back and he closed his eyes. 

When he awaked after half an hour's slumber, Constanze and 
Sophie Weber were sitting by his bedside, as well as Sissmayer, 
Stadler, and Schack. 

Mozart smiled as his eyes fell upon the little group: 

“You true souls!” said he. “ Thank God there are some friends 
who hold fast even in bad times.” 

“And many a one,” said Constanze, 
here. You know that, dear Wolferl!” 

“ Yes, Stanzerl, | believe it!” said Mozart, looking from one to 
another of the group, and holding out his hand to each in turn 
Ah, bow thin and white the hand now was which had always been 
so beautiful! Schack turned pale as he took it lightly in his own; 
it seemed as if death had already claimed it. 

Just then there was a little knock at the door, and there entered 
Seyfried and the maid. The former brought a bright face, full of 
some good news: the latter brought three letters for Mozart. 

Sophie handed them to him, and he broke the seals with tremu- 
lous fingers. As he read one after another, his face expressed a joy- 


“besides the few who are 


ful surprise: his eyes lit up with pleasure—but it was only for a | 


moment. Then he passed the small wasted hand over his forehead, 
and murmured, scarcely audibly and with unspeakable sadness— 
“Tt is too late!” The letters slid from his relaxed grasp and clos- 
ing his eyes he sank back in Constanze’s arms. 

The little group of friends leaned anxiously forward, in terror 
lest this might be the end; but no, the pendulum was not yet 
motionless, the hour not reached. Opening his eyes, and looking 
tenderly into Constanze’s face, Mozart whispered to her to read the 
letters. The first one offered him the position of musical director 
of one of the first Capelles of Germany; the other two were from 
Pressburg and Amsterdam, giving orders for the composition of 
several works at a large price. 

Then said Seyfried: “I too had something to tell you. The city 
of Vienna has elected you as Capellmeister of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral. Here is the decree.” And Seyfried reached the paper 
to Mozart. The master opened it, glanced over its contents. Then 
the momentary joy left his eyes and they filled with tears. Shaking 
his head, he murmured: 

“Tt is too late!” 

A little after noon of the same day, a number of Mozart's friends 
were assembled in the room next to his sick-chamber. There was 
but little speech among them, and that was in hushed tones. There 
was that solemn awe upon their hearts which always pervades a 
house where death is awaited. 

Mozart lay patient and still. No one but Constanze knew that 
he was suffering, in body as well as spirit; no one but himself knew 
what invisible comfort and support he had in those last hours. By- 
and-by he asked— 

“ Are some of them there?” 

“Yes,” answered Constanze, and she named those of his friends 
who were in the other room. 

“Let them come in, Stanzerl,” said he; 
Requiem once.” 

Constanze looked inquiringly at the physician, and when Dr. Clos- 
sel nodded his consent, she left the room to call in the friends 
Then she returned and took out the parts of that wonderful death- 
song. Siissmayer sat down at the piano, Schack sang the soprano, 
Hofer the tenor, Gorl the bass, and Mozart—the dying Mozart—the 
alto. 

The good physician had led Constanze into the other room, for 
the scene was more than she could bear. Here, weeping and sob- 
bing, she hid her face in the pillows of the sofa. Then softly, softly- 
swelled forth that ineffable music from the dying-room; and it was 


I want to hear the 


to her as if she heard far-off angel choirs imploring at the throne of | 


God for her darling, her dying beloved. And bowing down her 
awe-stricken desolate heart, she mingled with their prevailing voices 
her inarticulate prayer. 





failed from exhaustion, and now her eyes were closed, and her wan 
face was pillowed on her arm amid a wreath of dusky hair. She 
was clothed all in white, but not for bridal. These were vestal 


everlasting maidenhood. And as the sacred sorrow of the master’s 
death-song came fainter to her heart, she heard it not as it thrilled 
that icy air—her spirit had fled away to Italy to take its last fare- 
well of earth. 

When the night came it found Constanze kneeling by Mozart's 
bedside ; Sophie Weber stood near her, and Siissmayer’sat watch- 
ing the apparently sleeping face of his revered master. The cham- 
ber was silent as the grave. Only the clock ticked softly on the 
shelf, as it marked the weary hours of the passing night. 

Suddenly Mozart moved one hand, as if he would find that of 
Constanze, which lay near his breast. “ What is it?” said she, ter- 
rified at the look which overspread his face. 

“ Death!” whis} ered Mozart. 

“Wolferl—oh, Wolferl!” cried she 
—my God eg 


“Oh leave me not! O God 
let him not go from me! 

But he whispered : 

“Courage, darling!—I told you—I wrote it for myself—'tis 
almost done. God bless you, true wife—He has kept us kindly, and 
will—‘ Slumbers not nor sleeps.’ Forgive me the many times— 
little Stanzerl—for | always loved you—my whole heart—tarewell!” 

For a moment his eyes closed, and he seemed to fall away into 
sleep again. Presently he murmured once more: 

“Constanze—keep my death secret till Albrechtsberger—can get 
my place ‘ 

Even in his last hour his thoughts were not for himself, but for 
his friends! He whom fate and men had repulsed and forgotten 
through his whole lile, on his very death bed was planning that his 
friend might receive the only gift he could leave him—his own 
position, which he had bat that morning received. 

At this moment the door opened, and Dr. Clossel entered the 
room. He found Mozart with a burning head, and ordered cold 
applications. Their effect was altogether unfavorable. The dying 
man seemed to lose the power of speech and motion. 

Then his eyes fell once more on Sissmayer with such a meaning 
look, that the scholar, as if by inSpiration, understood the silent 
glance. Bringing up the score of the Requiem, he held it up before 
the master, 

Mozart looked earnestly at it, as Siissmayer slowly turned over 
the leaves. When he came to the Sanctus, Mozart who could no 


| longer speak, tried to imitate the sound of the drums with his lips. 


| 


| 





Still went on the sweet, sorrowful, sacred death-song—now swell- | 


ing up in its solemn pomp, as if it ushered in the very presence of 
majestic Death; now breathing out the childlike supplications ‘of 
imploring hearts 

And the waves of music swept softly outward from the dimly 
lighted chamber, across the sunshine of the silent street, and in a 
cold, still room they touched and thrilled another broken heart 
The window was open, notwithstanding the frosty air, that those 


sounds might freely enter; and on the floor before a crucifix lay a| can be made availa 
She had been kneeling there till her limbs had | necessity members of that particular church) should critically ex- 


woman’s form. 


“The drums!” said Siissmayer; “1 will not forget them.” 

Then he was restful again and closed his eyes. Slower and 
fainter grew the muffled drum-beats of his own heart, over which 
Siissmayer had laid the Requiem. 

It was just midnight—one deep, deep sigh, one stretching of the 
body, as for more perfect rest—the new day came, and Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was no more. 
na eis Domine! et lux perpetua luceat eis—H. Rav, 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


BY 


Requiem eternam d 


W. F. SHERWIN, 


HERE are thousands of good people who seem to have little 


idea of “the fitness of things,” or that this well-worn phrase 

has any inherent forcefulness of meaning. And it would seem 
that no where is shown more lamentable lack of appreciation in 
this regard than in the management of musical matters in relation 
to religious work, where this sense needs the highest cultivation, 
and unfit things are the most undesirable. For instance: a church 
wishes a hymn and tune book, and we often see the matter decided by 
mere prejudice in favor of one man or against another. Perhaps 
the main question is, “Is the author or compiler one who is eminent 
in our denomis rather than whether by taste, education, and 
experience he has become especially fitted to cater to the needs of 
the church and meet the average want. A man may be sound in doc- 
trine and an effective preacher of the gospel, while he knows little 
or nothing of musit or hymnology; and while he may have a clear 
conception of justification by faith, Trochaics and lambics may be 
all the same to him provided there is a rhyme at the end of the 
line. 

A due sense of the 
decide just what they 
choir singing, or pure 
thetic blending of bot 


: ) 
tions of general m 


ation ? 


fitness of things would lead a church first to 
wish to accomplish. Do they wish mainly 
ngre ctlvent or a judicious and sympa- 
And some regard must be had to ques- 
al culture, and average musical talent which 
Then persons competent to judge (not of 
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amine, with reference to the merit of the book, making sure that it 
is free from any teachings at variance with the accepted belief of 
that church; that the hymns are truly lyrical, ‘“singable;” that 
there is a suitable variety, so as fairly to meet the average needs; 
that these hymns are happily wedded to music—a point of very great 
importance; that the music shall not only be well adapted, but shall 


be such as can be sung by those who are to use the book, and if | 


by both choir and congregation, there should be both the plain 
tune and the more elaborate, so that there may be restful io edi- 
fying interchange occasionally between choir and congregation 
‘These are only a few of the more prominent points. 


‘Tiere are other less important matters which shouk l receive con- 


sideration, such as a convenient size and weight, clearness of type, 
quality of paper, tastefulness and: durability of binding, ete. Any 
one of these points is of far greater importance than the question of 


a few cents per copy in the price. 
Now I am wholly unable to see why these is, in the slightest 
degree, less necessity for care in the selection of a book for use in 


what are called the devotional meetings ot the church, where thers 
is generally at least four or five times a greater amount of singing 
than in the more formal preaching service, and so a proportion- 
ately greater opportunity for molding the taste and cultivating 
the musical gifts, especially of the young. 

It is not at all uncommon for a church to spend many months in 
examining a hymn-book for the preaching service (which is well) 
and then put into the lecture room a poorly printed and badly 
bound collection of rhymed nonsense and sentimental gush, be- 
it could be had at a low price, « 
three songs that had obtained a street popularity! If exceptional 
care should be used in either case, it should be pre-eminent in the 
selection of a hymn and tune book for the devotional meetings 
where a good book can be most useiul, and a trashy one do the 
most harm. By the way, where is the authority for, or justificauion 
of, the too common notion that, while the music of the Sabbath 
service must be appropriate, refined, chaste, and cultured, almost 
any thing in the line of doleful dreariness or uncouth twistification 
of tunes will be acceptable to the Lord, and edifying to His people 
if it only be tumbled in without any painstaking at a prayer-meet 
Why shall there be such care that on Sunday the hymns 
shall be carefully and thoughtfully selected, with special regard to 
the fitness of things, and then it be thought to be perfectly in 
keeping, on Wednesday or Friday evening, after the pastor has 
made a most earnest and tender appeal to the unconverted, for 
some brother in the corner to break forth with a new version of old 
Aylesbury on this wise? 
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If pastors and churches*generally would set themselves earnestly 
at work to make the service of song in the devotional meeting not 
only attractive but intelligent, thoughtful, impressive, having a 
deep current of spirituality and an undertone of heart-power, they 
would posuere the way for more devout and impressive singing on 
the Sabbath, as well as intensifying the interest in the week-day 
meetings. 

Let us go one step farther and inquire honestly why it is im- 
proper or undesirable that what we have said regarding the hymn 
and tune book for the church and prayer-meeting should be ap- 
plied, in the main, to the selection of a song-book for the Sunday- 
school, where the taste is in the formative period, and if once viti- 
ated is only with great difficulty purified. Can any one tell? But 
our present limits are exhausted. 


alike are taught to regard hymn-singing as a religious act, instead ot 
a mere gratification of the senses, the “ service of song in the house 
of the Lord, 
greater power for good to all. 


THE KING'S CONCERT. 


- 





N looking over an old English journal the other day, we found 
an amusing anecdote of a social concert in the family of King 
George III., the party composing a quintet, under the direction 
of the monarch himself. The Princess of Wales presided with 
grace at the harp; The Duke of Newcastle played the first violin ; 
the Duke of Devonshire the tenor; and the facetious Philip Dormer 
discoursed on the flute. ‘The story proceeds as follows: “ lt so hap- 
pened that the King had his own notions of time and tune; there- 
fore every member of the concert, while giving his eye to his own 
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xr because it contained two or 


| 

music, was obliged to give his ear to the King’s 
possible to follow.the direction of the royal performer. On the 
| present occasion it became evident, however, that the mnecerlo Was 
going wrong, but the most acute of these select amateurs could not 
imagine Where they were in error. The royal bass-viol was proceed- 
| ing on its course with all due s the violin looked in vain, 
b: i¢ kwards : an id forwards for sever: il bars to see W here he could glide 


and as rapidly as 


lateness 


lin but could discover nothing resembling what he had heard; the 
| tenor, knowing there was a difficult passage just passed over, and 
being well aware of the royal practice with regard to such, boldly 
| went back and repeated it; the harpsichord, believing the time had 
| been altered from fast to slow, slackened its pace; and the flute, 
| entertaining a different opinion,went away at double speed. Such 
ja strange medley was never heard before; nevertheless, the King 
| was seen leaning forward with his eyes fixed on the music, evidently 
| too abs rbed in his own performance to heed the confusion that 
distracted the audience, and made the other musicians feel extreme- 
lly uncomfortable. The Duke of Newcastle, a studious courtier, 
knew not what to do; he played a few notes here and there, 
| whispered to the Duke of Devonshire, nudged Philip Dormer, 
| whose blowing had become desperate; he glanced at the music of 
|} the Princess, without obtaining any clue to the cause of inextricable 
disorder; but still he plied on, knowing that matters could not be 

em un they were. The King at last brought the concert to a 


xpectedly at the end of 
dared to speak discovered 
the monarch, 
part which had not 
work, followed by 


cl by findi ng h mself suddenly and une 
his symphony. The Princess 
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with the utmost ec 
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the other musicians, who were well up at the finish, and in at the 
death with tolerable exactitudk 
~> +. <—_ -+-2 
OF WHAT IS IT MADE? 

OMETIME about the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
piano assumed a definite shape rhree men claim praise for 
its diseovery, with the evidence preponderating in favor of the 

first named: Christofali, an Italian, Marius, a Frenchman, and 


Schroeter, or Schroten, a German 
The evglution of the pi ino from the 
eymbal, spinet and virginal, 


than we 


harp, psaltry, dulcimer, clavi- 
is a curious history, and would require 


more space have atcommand. In the twelfth century, the 
keyed lyre was the nearest approach to the instrument of the future, 
and we read of a feast at which there was “ cytoyling, and else harp- 


ing, ye fydle, dovecemere, ye psaltry, and voices sweete as ye bell.” 
In the wonderful instrument of to-day, few of us realize how 


much brains, how much invention, and how much experimenting is 
represented. There are three fundamental thoughts in the piano: 


the percussion, as exemplified in the hammer ; the vibration, as rep- 


repented in the sounding-board; and the touch, as manifested in 
the key-board. 

Nearly the whole earth has been searched in order to build it. 
Without doubt, it will be instructive to know more concerning the 
wonderful collection of articles which go to make it, that we may 


the better appreciate it, and understand why we part with so much 
money in exchange for it. Ordinarily, we think of the piano as an 
article of furniture, which can be produced as a joiner manufactures 
a sideboard or a bedstead. 

In framing the piano, staunch oak from Riga is used, and for the 





In a future number we may while the hammer handles are made 
speak further concerning the fitness of things in other music: al | keys we find English limewood, and pear 
matters, only saying just here that when the old and the young| for the veneering, sycamore, rose, or satinwood may be 


"no matter in which part of His house, will be a} 


wooden bracing Norway furnishes deal. The fir from Switzerland 
goes into the sound-board, which is braced by American pine. 
Honduras mahogany is required for the case and parts of the action, 

from American cedar. In the 


Outside, 
as one’s 


in the dampers 
us¢ d 


taste inclines, while there are various other minor portions in which 


bee h birch and beefwood are selected 

Cloth, baize, and felt are demanded for the cushions, and buffalo, 
| calf, doe, seal, she ep and morocco leathers are also necessary 

lron, steel, brass, and gunh-me tal are used as also steel-spun, covV- 
| ered copper, and even gold-plated wire. Ivory plays an important 


part on the keys 


All these articles must be carefully prepared. The numerous 
woods must be seasoned and dried; the metal strings must be of 
the finest, and the cloths and leathers of the best quality The 
hammer, a seeming trifle, covered with felt from one-eighth to 
an inch in thickness, is the result of a century's experimenting 
rhe sounding-board requires an amount of manipulation and skill 
which would make an extension-table 

A few months ago, 1 took apart an old piano, which was a curi- 
osity indeed. lt had been brought across the ocean, and was used 


1 had to its 


age 


rhe only clue 


in a little rural church. was @ seq- 
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tence written in ink upon the wind chest, which read, “ This in- 
strument repaired by Johanas Klootz, May, 1798.” 

The instrument was unlike any other | have ever seen, and the 
performer of to-day would have called playing it manual labor. 
Aside from the piano, it was also a pipe organ, with four sets of 
pipes, two of metal and two of wood. The player, in addition to 
striking the keys, also supplied the wind by means of a pedal. A 
complicated series of tin pipimg conveyed the wind to the organ 
pipes—one to each note. 

lhe case was very elaborately inlaid, but unfortunately the mak- 
er’s name-plate was missing. At either end of the organ-piano 
there was a handsomely-wrought brass.wire screen, with a green 
silk background. 

I was told that it was considered, as may well be imagined, a 
wonderful instrument in its day, and brought many a sinner inside 
the little village church to hear its music. The player was held 
only as a little lower than the angels. 

There must have been sad times at the service for those endowed 
with a sensitive ear, for it is outside of the range of probabilities to 
think that the pipes would long “stand in tune” with the wires, 
and it is equally improbable that the church maintained a tuner 
who set it to rights every change of the sky. 

Many musicians have exclaimed, “what would old Bach or Bee- 
thoven have said had they been able to handle a piano of the nine- 
teenth century ?” 

Aye, what would they have done—what miracles would not have 
been written ! 

There, too, is Jubal, the father of all such as play the organ, and 
David, the royal musician; what a revelation a piano would have 
been to them! The Israelitish monarch, we know, played upon the 
harp, whose tone is more closely allied to the piano than the organ: 
what a treasure a modern piano would have been in the regal 
palace! 

Think of old Sebastian Bach, with a periwig in which not a hair 
was awry, and “sad-colored hose,” improvising jolly gigues and sal- 
tatory sarabands on a concert grand. ‘‘I find it,” says he, speaking 
of the clavichord, “ capable of expressing the most refined thoughts. 
I do not believe it possible to produce from any harpischord such a 
variety in the gradations of tone as upon this instrument.” 

What a valuable testimonial he might have given the “ leading 
piano” of our time. Sans doubt, the old contrapuntist would have 
been forced upon a “jury of experts.” Possibly, many of his match- 
less fugues would have been lost to the world through the vexation 
of spirit caused by the demands of rival manufacturers. 

It should be an inspiring thought for all piano pupils, and an aid 
to more determined efforts, that the instrument upon which they 
play is not only the result of long years of study and skill, but that 
all the earth has contributed to make it so. That the forests have 
been stripped of the choicest woods; the bowels of the earth given 
their most valuable metals; the animal kingdom been denuded of 
its finest pelts; even the mammoth elephant furnished a suitable 
substance upon which to use the sensitive finger tips—all these to 
make a perfect piano. Warren Watters. 
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MAY FESTIVAL NOTES. 


HEODORE THOMAS contrasts the May Music Festival with 
the musical gatherings of the old world, and in so doing de- 
sides in favor of the former. 

In the first place he says “foreign festivals do not include the 
wide variety of music such as is presented at this festival. In 
England, for instance, the greatest festivals are given over to colossal 
performances of the ‘Messiah’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt, and various 
selections from Handel's works. In Germany, for instance, they 
find difficulty in interpreting Italian music, and in France, Handel 
would present terrible difficulties to the people. So each country 
makes a specialty of such music as they best understand and can 
best interpret. Here we have cosmopolitan audiences and singers 
and players of cosmopolitan taste, therefore we can give a wide 
variety of music.” 

Mr. Thomas also says in speaking of the Cincinnati Festival in 
particular, “Cincinnati has a beautiful hall; smaller than the Armory, 
of course, for it has two galleries, and only seats 5,000 or 6,000 persons, 
The orchestra will number 160 or 170, of which 100 will be taken 
from New York, and they have one of the finest organs in the 
world. The chorus will number about 800. 
in the well proportioned size of hall, horns, and orchestra to give in 
perfection such works as Schumann's Faust, and Bach's Passion 
music. Cincinnati inaugurated artistic festivals ten years ago, and 
she has ever since firmly adhered to her artistic standard. 

“Bach will be represented by the Passion music, which thé 
Cincinnati chorus knows by heart. Handel will be represented by 


They are thus equipped 





the Dettingen Te Deum, Mozart by his chef d’ uvre, the Requiem, 
Beethoven by the Seventh and Eighth Symphonies, besides vooal 
numbers, Schubert by his great seg, om Schumann by scenes in 
Faust and various vocal numbers, There will be a Wagnerian pro- 
gram similar to that given in New York. Liszt's ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ will be given and Berlioz’s ‘ Fall of Troy,’ and some vocal 
selections from his other works. Then there will be Gilchrist’s 
prize composition, written for this festival. Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Gluck, and Brahms, are on the list, and altogether the attractions 
will be sufficient to prove to the good reo of Cincinnati that the 
fifth festival is an artistic success and a profitable business invest- 
ment.” 

We have in another column spoken of the beautiful and artistic 
manner in which the “ Progrant Books,” “ Hangers” and other cards 
of the Festival have been gotten up. It is not out of place at this 
time, to eall attention to the elegant authorized edition of the 
May Festival Music for 1882, just published by John Church & Co., 
of Cincinnati. A beautiful portrait of Materna the greatest living 
dramatic soprano, adorns the title page, which is a specimen of the 
finest lithographic work published. The present series consists of 
ten numbers and are the solos in song form to be sung by the 
principal artists during the Festival. They are as follows: 
1, IN QUESTA TOMBA OSCURA,... ; Beethoven. 

Sung by Mr. Whitn 
2. ; Schubert. 


.. Mozart. 


4. Vol CHE SAPET! . ; : ; ee ..Mozart. 
Miss Cary, Wednesday afternoon, May 17. 
MIGHTY MONSTER Weber. 


Tuo! » oe VEN 
Frau Friedrich-Materna, Friday evening, May 19. 


5. OCEAN! 
6. E SUSANNA NON ViIEN—(DOVE Sono) . ‘ .....Mozart, 
Frau Friedrich-Materna, Wednesday afternoon, May 17. 

. PENELOPE WEAVING A GARMENT ‘ éueamnien 

Miss Cranch, Wednesday afternoon, May 17. 
. CHE FARO SENZA EURYDICE.. P 

Miss Cary, Friday afternoon, May 19. 
9. ABSCHEULICHER., ih wees aban . > win de Beethoven. 
Madame Materna, Tuesday evening, May 16. 
10. ROMANCE—(EURYANTHE) .... 7 
Mr. Candidus, Fri 


The Materna cards displayed conspicuously in the different parts 
of the city have pleased the taste of the May Festival Association, 
Chicago, to such an extent that they have asked the permission of 
the Cincinnati association to use the same design for Chicago dis- 
tribution. The permission was courteously granted. 

A party of sixty of the first people of Grand Rapids, Mich., are 
not only coming to the festival, but have sent to John Church & Co. 
for all the music, and are holding weekly soirees to study it, in 
order to appreciate it the better. Six from New Haven, Ct., have 
also made arrangements for procuring season tickets. 

The President of the Festival Association has received information 
that an excursion from Vera Cruz, Mexico, will attend the May 
Festival. 

Several orders for season tickets have been received from Clark- 
ville, Tenn. 

We have attended the rehearsals of the best choruses in the 
country, but the May Festival Chorus of Cincinnati puts more real 
enthusiasm into its work than any of them not excepting the 
grand old Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. They seem to 
take genuine pride in attacking and overcoming difficulties. 

What a grand effect might be produced in the “ Passion Music,” 
if the immense audience that will be assembled to hear it could be 
prepared to join in the singing of the chorals. It can not be done 
this year, but is not the idea worth considering, for future perform- 
ances? 

Says the Gazette: “Few have an idea of the elaborate prepara- 
tions that have quietly gone on for many months, in order to meet 
all the requirements in every detail, which the scores exact. Not 
satisfied with reproducing the master works in the usual manner 
with such alterations as the modern orchestra seems to make 
necessary, Mr, Thomas has had a number of obsolete instruments 
constructed in Europe which are now in the hands of his artists, 
who are laboring to become proficient in their use. For the stupend- 
ous orchestra which Wagner demands, all the necessary-instruments 
and players have been long since provided. In many particulars the 
composition of the orchestra will be novel, and new and beautiful 
combinations will be heard. 

The leaders of fashion have decided that it will not be “ the thing” 
for ladies to wear large hats at the Festival, 
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The “ Wagner Matinee,” will be one of the most notable concerts | It is the privilege of the modern scholar to know that the same re- 


of the week. A more perfect representation of the selections from 
that great composer's works would be impossible to imagine. The 
great singer selected by Wagner himself as the most satisfactory 
exponent of his music will appear in some of her grandest select- 


ions. 


Handel wrote the Dettingen “Te Deum” one century and a half 


ago. 
“Music Hall will accomodate seven thousand people. 

The Cincinnati chorus bas been rehearsing for two years. 

The first May Festival was held in this city in 1849. 

Special arrangements will be perfected with all the leading rail- 
roads to run excUrsion trains at reduced rates of fare during the 
Festival week. 

Excursion parties are being formed in all parts of the country for 
the purpose of attending the May Festival. 

The sale of seats is progressing finely. 

The auction sale of season tickets began as announced Monday 
morning, April 17, continuing two days. The first choice of seats 
was purchased for seventy-five dollars premium, by Mr. A. E. 
{urkhardt, of the Fourth Street Fur Store. 

The box office for the sale of tickets is at the Music Store of 
John Church & Co., 66 West Fourth Street. 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE MUSICIAN. 


RY PAUL PASTNOR. 


EW advantages in life are productive of more real personal en- 

joyment than that degree of proficiency in any of the fine arts 

which entitles one to call himself an “amateur.” Professional 
excellence brings, to be sure, its fame and its reward, but, at the 
same time, its cares and weariness; while, on the other hand, the 
amateur’s proficiency, not sufficient in this age of progress in special- 
ties to fit him for a regular professor or instructor, is always subject 
to his own good will and pleasure, and dances attendance upon his 
most puissant “ majesty, myself.” The professor is tied down to his 
engagements, as well as to his art, whereas the amateur is confined 
to neither, but dallies with the muse whene’er he will, and is never 
ashamed to excuse himself with a gracious bow, confident that the 
divine maiden, far from being offended, will only be the more eager 
for his company when it is again proffered. 

In Bohemia, says the romancer, we are all bachelors and maids; 
and so the haleyon days of one's courtship with the muse, though 
they may never ripen into marriage, are no less delightful than an 
honest love can make them. There is no hidden longing for di- 
vorce, no tiring of each other’s charms, no familiar quarrels, be- 
tween the tyro in art and his beneficent mistress. 

Music, perhaps, of all the fine arts, offers the fairest inducements 
to the amateur. Hers are no occult and mysterious processes, open 
only to the elect. She is generous to a fault, and bestows her favors 
broadcast, preferring, apparently, to be universally loved of man- 
kind rather than passionately adored by the chosen few. The taste 
for music is doubtless more general than for any other art; hence 
there are more amateurs in the train of our beloved muse than any 
of her more reserved sisters can boast. And yet there are not so 
many as to render the privilege trivial. On the contrary. the mu- 
sician, even more than the poet or the artist, is a privileged indi- 
vidual. Wherever he goes among men he is welcomed and admired. 
Society could not get on without him, though she might very com- 
placeamy resign the unfiedged rhymester or the egotistic knight of 
rush and palette. The amateur musician, forsooth, can confer a 
pleasure, while these gentlemen are perpetually levying taxes for 
the support of their own vanity. It is but natural that the former 
should find a warm place in the affections of *his fellows, for he 
makes his claim good upon the spot by exercising his talents for 
their entertainment, whereas the latter only press their claims upon 
virtue of something accomplished at other time and place, and, like 
garrulous veterans, would fain “live upon the memory of their 
Victories,” 

But the amateur musician has other privileges besides those of 
social enjoyment. He has equipped himself with a certain culture 
which enables him to appreciate to a greater degree and with more 
delicacy of perception most of the higher enjoyments of the mind. 
He can fine! »0etry with a keener relish than one who is ignorant 
of the laws of harmony and rhythm. The lyric element of verse— 
that which entitles it to the name of song—he is able to enjoy with 
a vividness of appreciation second only to that of the poet himself. 
Painting and sculpture also receive new charms from an acquaint- 
ance with the laws of music. It was not until a profounder and 
broader criticism than the old canons could afford had been estab- 
lished, that works of art became properly understood and classified. 





| lations of light and space and substance which produce color also 
produce sound, and that the terms in which each is expressed are 
interchangeable. Harmony belongs to color as well as to sound, 
and he who is thoroughly acquainted with the laws and relations 
of the latter will be better able to appreciate the same laws as they 
apply to the former. Thus the musician lays for himself the founda- 
tion of a broad and liberal culture in the study of his favorite art. 
Form, too, and proportion is a matter of harmony. If, as we are 
assured, there is such a thing as “a poem in stone,” surely there 
must be also music in sculpture; for the very relations by which 
poetry is there expressed are harmonic, and music is the science of 
harmony. 

I scarce need allude here to the superior enjoyment of the mu- 
sician when the subject of interest is any thing connected with his 
own art. For instance, the opera, which is at present so popular an 
entertainment in cultivated circles. To one who is ignorant of the 
principal art employed in this representation of sentiment and life, 
the best efforts of the performers can represent only so much tran- 
sient amusement, greater or less as the mere events transpiring upon 
the stage happen to strike the individual fancy of the spectator. 
The musician, on the other hand, grasps not only the full scenic ef- 
fect, but enjoys and understands the thousand variations of the 
music, as it ingeniously weds itself to the theme of the poet. He 
can explain, perhaps, to his non-musical friend little subtleties and 
surprises which the latter does not at first readily apprehend, but 
in doing this he can not help reflecting upon the superior charm of 
discovery in one’s own self of the niceties of the composition, and, 
perhaps, can hardly refrain from adding a gentle rebuke to one 
who might have enjoyed the privileges of a musician if he only 
would. 

——__—-—-—~»-- <> -e a> _____- 


THE ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 


T the May Festival on the afternoon of May 19th will be per- 

formed Liszt's Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” a 

work arranged for grand orchestra, chorus of women and the 
organ. It may not be amiss at this time to give some account of 
the great musician. 

This celebrated composer and pianist was born in 1811, at Raid- 
ing, near Oédenburg, in Hungary. His father was a bailiff on the 
estate of Prince Esterhazy. Being a good musician, he taught his 
son the piano when only six years old. Three years latter the 
little Franz gave his first concert at Oedenburg, and, with the help 
of two wealthy citizens, continued his studies for nearly six years. 
At Vienna he received his lessons of Czerny and Salieri, and at 
Paris of Paer. There he wished to enter the Conservatoire, being 
recommended by Prince Esterhazy, but was refused on account of 
his foreign origin. In 1824 he visited London and other capitals of 
Europe; was appointed director of the Grand Ducal Orchestra at 
Weimar in |848, and has since resided in Rome, Vienna, and Wie- 
mar, being nominated director of the Hungarian Academy of Music 
in 1875. In 1865 after the death of his wife, he took orders as a 
priest, and since that time has chiefly devoted himself to religious 
music. Liszt is called the Paganini of the piano, and, although 
nearly seventy, has lost nothing of his splendid execution. During 
his recent journey to Antwerp from Weimar he played at Berlin in 
private at the palace. On his arrival at Antwerp he was most 
warmly received, and at the concert given in his honor by M. Benoit 
was almost smothered by the ladies of the audience, who overwhelm- 
ed him with thousands of bouquets.. From Antwerp he went to 
Brussels, where he played in private before the Queen of the 
Belgians. 

One of his daughters is married to Herr Richard Wagner, the well 
known “ musician of the future.” Indeed, as his various composi- 
tions testify, the abbe himself may be reckoned as one of the chief 
apostles of the advanced musical school, particularly of a religious 


and sacred order. 
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ENCORES, OR NO ENCORES? 


BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





NCORES, or no Encores? That is the question which should 
now be settled in musical England. Yet who will close with 
the common enemy? The press seems to have no powers, for 

though it be forever condemning the system, there that system re- 
mains, as relentless and invulnerable as Achilles himself. Mana- 
gers and artists have each in their turn made a stand, but they have 
hitherto been poor warsmen, seeming to shrink from openly defy- 
ing the public, upon whose favors they are more or less dependent. 





Singers, as a rule, think twice before they displease the public, and 
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while they profess to be opposed to the encore, they would prefer 
that the test of breaking it up should not devolve upon themselves, 
who have to face crowds and mixed gatherings, capable of growing 
excited and making things unpleasant. That the system is a wretched 
one nobody doubts, and probably no sane’ person would find much 
to say in favor of a fashion for whistling, shouting, cat-calling, howl- 
ing, barking, kicking, stamping, and knocking, which processes 
convert our theaters and concert-rooms into perfect pandemoniums. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be no deliverance from the evil, in re- 
spect to which it may be said that neither conductor, manager, 
vocalist, nor instrumentalist is anxious to fill the ro/e of deliverers. 
Artistically speaking, the encore is a positive evil. It hinders the 
progress of performances, destroys the connection, and dispels the 
illusion, while the utter absurdity of the thing is seen in the fact 
that such melodies as “O rest in the Lord,” “ He was Despised,” 
etc., have become such favorite pieces with the public, who encore 
them so persistently, that conductors may look forward hopefully 
to the time when it will be impossible to proceed beyond these 
numbers in the respective oratorios. But this is not all. It is well 
known that many attempts to secure an encore by no means imply 
a desire to hear the same thing repeated; for if Mr. Sims Reeves 
sings “ My Pretty Jane” the audiences clamor for his return to the 
yjlatform, not that he may give them the same song again, but 
Seedine they wish to hear “ Tom Bowling! (nd, if the encore is 
a nuisance, it is not less an absurdity. Not only are single pieces 
now encored, but whole scenes are repeated, and we shall, perhaps, 
go on until a complete act is demanded; and, finally, an entire 
opera will have to be played in order to satisfy the insatiable cray- 
ings of the votaries of the nuisance. 

There would seem to be four distinct interests concerned in the 
question, upon all of whom the ruinous system makes heavy de- 
mands. ‘There is that of the audience, that of the artist, that of 
the accompanyist, and that of the manager, or proprietor. Take 
the case of the audience first. English audiences are easy-going 
folks; they have no extreme views concerning music—no decided 
opinion upon past, present, or future styles. They hear music on 
the same principle as they see the drama—that is, they like to be 
able to talk music. ‘To such, quiet enjoyment of an evening's 
music is of more moment than the hearing of this or that artist, or 
any old or even new style of music. They are not forever running 
after every new thing in the shape of an instrumentalist, or singer, 
but they take music as it comes—sometimes in the shape of a bal- 
lad-concert; then an oratorio performance; a Monday “ Pop;” a 
Wagner Recital; a Crystal Palace “Saturday ;” a performance from 
the “old” masters, and so on. They have no particular desire to 
applaud any thing or any body, their chief concern being the due 
and uninterrupted fulfillment of the program as announced. They 
like the renderings of songs by the prince of baritones, and the 
tenor gives them unmixed pleasure. Nevertheless, their evening's 
enjoyment rests not so much upon the tenor’s lovely voice, or the 
perfect vocalization that characterizes the baritone’s singing, as 
upon the quiet and orderly bearing of the audience, and the man- 
ner in which the minority will behave itself in the matter of encores 
The digestion of this passive section is more likely to be disturbed, 
and their brains bewildered, by the noise and uproar of those peo- 
ple who start an encore, and the many who follow them, than by 
the temporary loss of “Tom Bowling,” because the tenor has already 
given a perfect rendering of “ My Pretty Jane,” or by the non-hear- 
ing of * The Leather Bottel,” as the inevitable result of a fine per- 
formance by the baritone of the “ Vicar of Bray.” It is manifestly 
unfair that the enjoyment of such people should be marred by the 
idiosyncracies of those who delight in encores; nor is it right that 
those musical minds who attend performances in order that they 
may think musically, who go to the opera so that they may lose 
themselves in the scene of the play and its illusion, should be 
robbed of the enchantment and have the chief elements of their 
enjoyment taken from them. Wagner himself is quite of this 
opinion, and he has even stipulated that at the end of each act, and 
there only, were the marks of opinion to be expressed, and this on 
the reasonable ground that such interruption would spoil the illu- 
sion and destroy the necessary continuity of performance. Pro- 
fessor John Ella has also expressed himself on encores generally. 
“John Bull,” says he, “with all his boasted liberty, is the veriest 
slave in respect of the manners and customs of ordinary life. In 
sacred and secular works familiar to the public, certain favorite 
pieces are stereotyped encores, quite irrespective of the style in 
which they are occasionally given. This I have witnessed on 
occasions when the music has been wretchedly sung and the usual 
encore demanded, to the great disgust of the orchestra and its 
submissive conductor.” 

If the relationship of the audience to this system be an unsatis- 
factory one, its position in respect to the artist is still more so. To 
say nothing of the commercial aspect of the matter, let us look at 





it on artistic grounds. If a singer knows that he (or she) is sure to 
be encored for singing a certain song, it is not in the nature of 
things that he will tax his voice and energy to such an extent as 
to have comparatively no power left for the encore, which 
he will be expected to render even more effectively than the first 
effort. Experience tells the popular vocalist that he must save 
himself in certain songs and pieces, so as to have a reserve of power 
for the demands which the immediate repetition of a song makes 
upon the highly trained vocalist—especially if that vocalist be a 
tenor singer. It is obvious, therefore, that either the original per- 
formance, the encore, or both must suffer from a policy that is at 
once foolish and indefensible, And what has been said of the 
vocalist applies with equal force to solo instrumentalists. Why 
demand a repetition of a pieee when it has once been played in 
superb style? And why—when an artist has thrown his whole soul 
into a rendering of some divine melody—why, in the name of reagbn, 
should he be asked to repeat the physical and mental strain to 
which he has subjected himself? As to the accompanists, these 
play a sorry part. Where the soloists get honor and glory, they 
get none. The soloist can, after all, please himself about an encore— 
the accompanists can not, but must follow whithersoever the solo- 
ists and the public elect to lead them. Yet, how highly intelligent 
and able most of these accompanists are; and how their wide ex- 
perience has made most of them familiar with their parts in what- 
ever piece or work may be placed before them. They bear the 
burden and heat of the day with long rehearsals, or tedious hours 
of lesson giving, only to find their evenings converted into nights 
of toil, because a certain section of the British public will have its 
encore! Of the manager or proprietor, much might be said. With 
him the encore means increased gas bills; increased salaries for 
those whom the claguer has fairly or unfairly made prominent; 
modifications of arrangements; disagreements with artists; delays 
and disappointments, and a hest of othér minutie which goes to 
make the life of an impressario one of the least enviable of callings. 

To conclude. How shall we rid ourselves of this evil—an evil to 
which all whom it concerns profess to be mightily opposed? All 
suffer from it; there is perpetual grumbling and growling—grumble- 
ing that does its votaries no good and the nuisance no harm; there 
ave the remonstrances of the critics, and yet the barbarism exists 
and flourishes. We are the laughing stock of musical Europe, and 
I doubt not of America, too! The deliverer is to be found in the 
solo vocalist and instrumentalist. It is the solo performer who 
creates and who is responsible for the encore, and who is better 
placed than any one else for giving the system a fatal blow. The 
practice of fishing for encores is much in fashion with solo artists— 
not only with young, struggling artists with reputations to make, 
but among a class who have no need of such resources to sustain 
their popularity. It is the neck of such a practice as this that 
needs to be broken in order to give an effective blow to the encore 
nuisance; and if leading musical artists hate the system as cordi- 
ally as they préfess to do, they will exereise their power, and make 
an effort to wipe away a serious stain upon this country’s musical 
reputation. There is no via media, If the encore is to be swept 
away, and it should, the soloist must be the sweeper. Let artists 
cease begging the encore; let it become an understanding on all 
sides that a bow, and not another performance, is a sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for a burst of deafening applause, and the nuisance 
will soon disappear, all concerned will be the better for the change, 
and the art will have lost one of its most serious and destructive 
impediments. For the pernicious results of the encore system 
upon art can not be over-estimated. To the craving for encores 
may be traced the very reprehensible practice of mutilating the 
songs in our standard works in order to wind up with a top note 
given con tutta forza that, “ Like a rattling peal of thunder, shall 
arouse ‘the gods,’” a practice which is as insulting to the genius of 
the composer as it is fatal to many a singer's voice, and injurious as 
as a precedent for rising vocalists ; added to which is the prejudicial 
effects of such a custom upon the careers of many vocalists who, 
though not possessing veritable “ lungs of brass,” may yet, by reason 
of the rare beauty of their voices, combined with unusual good 
taste and expression, be peculiarly fitted for rendering music which 
this barbarous habit has placed beyond the pale of their ambition, 
compelling such to give up all hopes of figuring in a profession 
which commends itself to them more than any other, and for 
which they would be well fitted but for the atrocious traditions, as 
they are called, that have become allied to the art of singing, and 
which bid fair to remain inseparable with its future study and 
practice. Finally, of the meretricious trash in the shape of songs 
which we may also trace to the encore system, no words could be 
too strong. Standard songs, and the soul-stirring melodies of the 
great song writers, have to give way to the rollicking song and mu- 
sical clap-trap which beery baritones thunder forth with impatient 
fury, in order to “ bring down the house,” Let vocalists turn from 
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such rotten art; let them educate the public to a more healthy taste, 
and to a love for the genuine in art, by making them acquainted 
with the divine melodies of Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others, 
instead of with that class of song-music which at present so largely 
obtains—a style of art-work better caloulated to “bring down the 
house” than it is to sustain either our musical reputation or the 
fame of those who compose and sing such musie. 


Freperick J. Crowest. 
ee em 


MUSICAL TELEGRAPHY FOR CONCERT PURPOSES. 


(The fallontne letters are introductory to a series of articles on scientific sub- 
jects, prepared by competent investigators, and it is hoped will prove of interest 
to the readers of the Visrror.—Ep.) 

Austin, TExas. 

Pror. ALexanper G. Bett—Sir:—Permit me to draw your atten- 
tion to my system of Musical Telegraphy for concert purposes. I 
watched with much interest your experiments on the subject, as well 
as those from other eminent electricians. I have anticipated from 
these experiments, based upon telephonic principles, doubtful results. 

More than thirty years ago my attention was directed to musical 
telegraphy. You may well imagine what precedence I had to go 
upon. So primitive was telegraphing then that the first part of 
my invention was the nomenclature itself. In my first studies on 
the subject I associated the waves of sound with the current 
of electricity—that is, the transmission of sound by electricity. 
As a factor i my research, | took it for granted that such a thing 
was practicable in nature; but I soon discovered that electricity, as 
a sound carrier, would serve me no good, practical results, and then 
and there I dropped it. My final conclusion was, that the only way 
that musical telegraphy can be developed to render favorable results, 
is mainly to depend on electro-dynamic operations, or a combination 
of musical instruments electrically connected, controlled by one 
performer. The most available instruments for this purpose are 
pianos, organs, bells, ete. The expression—or, rather, the individu- 
ality—of this electro-music is not rendered by the performer, but 
by a musical director who, through a key-board of his own, makes 
and breaks the electrical communication between the instruments, 
to impart volume and expression to the music. : 

In the published proceedings of the U. 8. Centennial Commission 
for 1872, Appendix No. 3, pages 92-3, you will see such details of 
this invention of mine as was proposed to make practical for the 
national celebration. 

Recently a prominent business man in New York City was in 
communication with me to take up this matter again for the 
World's Fair of 1883, but as that enterprise came to an abrupt end, 
no further attention was given to it. 

Perhaps the best encouragement I[ have received from scientists 
was from the late Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
the early years of my research in this matter. Whatever my own 
great expectations were in regard to this invention, they have 
hardly been less sanguine than expressed in several of his com- 
munications tome. He had the utmost confidence in the practi- 
cability of the invention, and with such wonderful results, he says, 
as could not be fathomed now from our present standpoint. In- 
deed, the late distinguished electrician looked through my inven- 
tion far more intelligently than I could myself. I remember he 
laid great stress on the peculiar timbre created by musical tele- 
graphy, where the same note is expressed at once throughout the 
whole space of the hall. 

On the 19th of February, 1873, I treated the subject of my inven- 
tion, in its scientific aspect, before the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, which attracted considerable attention in that city. 

You might ask the pertinent question, How is it that so little 
was done in a cause that promised so much? | may intensify that 
inquiry when I tell you that I made the subject of musical tele- 
graphy a public lecture, which I delivered in different parts of the 
United States, and published details of the invention in many 
papers of the country. I must confess that some of these commu- 
nications received more attention in Europe than in this country. 

The fault lies simply in this: Many intelligent persons admit the 
practicability of the invention, per se; but they do not take into 
consideration that array of acoustics that come in as auxiliaries to 
render musical telegraphy a great success. This part alone will 
demand the most scientific attention, and will open a fine avenue 
for the inventor and the scientist. 

Without going into any details, the use of these instruments to 
play accompaniments in vocalization would have the most wonder- 


ful effect of all. By a telephonic arrangement the singing could be | 
transmitted through the different instruments with a most pleasing | 


harmonic effect, even if the instruments were not in action. 

But even to know all this is not sufficient to fathom the strange 
results of musical telegraphy from our present position. But with 
these premises on your mind, set your imagination to work on any 
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well executed instrumental music, what the same would be ren- 
dered, say, from ten pianos electrically conducted, with sounds 
reaching the tympanum from different points, with its various ex- 
pressions, Follow this music, but have a place for each note in 
this electrical circle of instruments. You will not make this ex- 
periment very often before you will catch a study in it that the 
mind will dwell upon with intense interest. You will light on a 
science that some day will revolutionize the art of music! 

Now to go through all this trouble to see the nature of another's 
invention is a thing hardly to be expected, but as the only prospect 
I see to favor the introduction of musical telegraphy is to receive 
the friendly co-operation of those that can fully understand it, 
I tender you this communication. If capitalists see that the enter- 
yrise has the confidence of scientific men, and that investments in 
it'are likely to pay well, they will not withhold their strong arm of 
support from it. I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. P. Hacnensere, M. D. 


Picron Cove, Care Any, Mass. 
Dr. Hackxensurc, Austiy, Texas—Deur Sir:—I have read with 
much interest your communication to me of the 10th inst., con- 
cerning musical telegraphy for concert purposes, and have no doubt 
that very beautiful and wonderful effects would be produced by a 
combination of musical instruments electrically connected and 
controlled by one performer, as you suggest 
Your letter does not give me any idea of the details of your pro- 
posed arrangement, but I am so much interested in the matter that 
I shall examine, at the earliest possible moment, the publications 
to which you have referred me. I remain, sir, yours truly, 
Avexanper Granam Bett. 
A A — A —— - 


HOW TO SING A BALLAD. 


ballad is a simple song, generally a story. The olden ballads, 

of which “ Chevy Chase” is an example, were long poems, in 

some cases not by a single writer, but by many; successive 
stanzas having-been added by accretion through a long series of 
years. Modern ballads are miniatures of these old ones. They 
present in general some simple, attractive picture, and a melody of 
agreeable and expressive cadence. 

The great mistake of young singers and amateurs generally in re- 
gard to ballad singing is that of supposing it easy. On the contrary, 
to do it well is very difficult. But the very difficulty of it makes it 
the better worth attaining, for no form of singing conveys so much 
pleasure. To sing a ballad well requires three kinds of skill. 

1. Declamation of the text. 

2. Formation and delivery of the tone. 

3. Phrasing and interpretation. 

Declamation includes, of course, distinct enunciation of the 
words, and is to be acquired of the elocutionist. At this point nine 
singers out of ten break down. The old-fashioned “ chow-wow- 
wowing” of quasi Italian mealy-mouthedness has happily gone out 
of style. Nominally, it is good form at present to enunciate the 
text. But very few singers do it well. The second point, the 
formation and delivery of the tone, requires the service of the sing- 
ing teacher and includes all of vocalism that he is able to teach. 

The third point, phrasing and interpretation, requires musical in- 
telligence. When all has been done that precept and criticism can 
do, there remains a large field for the exercise of individual intelli- 
gence. This quality so easy to name, and so difficult to experience, 
is to be acquired in one way only, namely, by hearing and study of 
the best models. All of these points, as will be perceived by the 
casual reader, can be attained only by the expenditure of consider- 
able time. - 

Now what is the practice of amateur singers generally in regard 
to singing a ballad? To begin with, they generally make a poor 
selection, a song not interesting in itself, or not agreeable to their 
voices. The ballad chosen, the melody is tried over a few times by 
the piano, the words read over, and the ballad-singer is ready for 
the stage. The preparation is insufficient at all points. Tones are 
not well made and delivered, the phrasing lacks coherence, and 
there is no dramatic intensity in the interpretation. The perform- 
ance falls flat. There are singers in this city who have appeared in 
public to sing a ballad after three days study. 

Treat the ballad like a dried apple. Give it plenty of time to 
swell. Think it over. Read it several times. Get the story of it in 
mind. Find the point of the story and learn to bring it out. In 


other words, form a thorough conception of it and learn to bring it 
out in your singing, and you will find one song thoroughly mastered 
better than a whole dust-pan full of the half-learned ditties which 
constitute the repertory of amateurs in general. 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to confine the repertory to one 
song. Others can be learned in the same way.—Chicago Sun. Herald, 
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We are sorry to be obliged to omit our Bos- 
ton and Baltimore letter this month. They 
failed to reach us until too late for this issue. 





We have received an article from Prof. T. 
M. Carter, of the Ft. Wayne Conservatory of 
Music, suggested by the recent discussions in 
the Vistror. It will appear in our next number. 





Many of our readers have, to their profit, 
taken advantage of the recent inducements 
offered to all who wiil act as agents in procur- 
ing subscriptions to the Vistror. We are 
ready to make liberal terms with any one who 
would like to follow in their footsteps. 





In response to numerous requests for the 
publication of additional “ Song Services” in 
the Vistror, we are happy to announce that a 
number are now in preparation, and that they 
will appear in due time. Prof. W. F. Sherwin 
has consented to prepare them, and this fact 
is sufficient in itself to assure our readers that 
the work will be as well done as it can be. 





We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
advertisement and notice in this Visrror of the 
“National Normal Musical Institute.” Our 
old Alma Mater, with her accustomed energy 
and enterprise, is early in the field, and pre- 
sents as teachers for this season an array of 
talent very rare in combinations of this kind. 
The prospect for a large class for the coming 
season is unusually promising. 





We have recently declined to publish sey- 
eral articles in relation to the various discus- 
sions which have been going on in the Vistror, 
because of their personal nature. We shall 
hereafter adhere strictly to this rule. If an 
argument is not good enough and strong enough 
to stand alone, at least apart from personali- 
ties, then it is not of the kind that the Vistror 
or its readers care to have any thing to do 
with. 





Shall it be called “ piano,” or “ piano-forte ?”’ 
The Boston Times has started the discussion, 
and announces its preference for “ piano-forte,”’ 
giving its reason therefor, while Kunkel’s Re- 
view, preferring the shorter, shows that neither 
name has any special claim upon the instru- 
ment in question. We are inclined to agree 
with the Review, although the matter is not of 
very great importance, anyway. Names soon 
become technical. 





“Why doyouspell ‘ programme’ ‘ program’?” 
says a friend of an inquiring turn of mind. 
Well, our answer is, that Art is long and Time 
is fleeting, and we have much to do, and just 
as fast as we can we propose to reduce all our 
words to the smallest possible number of 
letters. We are aware that the word is a 
French word, and that the first spelling is the 
proper one for the French. It has become 
Anglisized now, and so we have concluded to 
drop from the word what in English are super- 
fluous letters. 





Probably at no previous time in the history 
of musical festivals—operatic, sacred, or secu- 
lar, in this country or in Europe—has the 
sister art of designing and engraving been so 
extensively and artistically used to adorn and 
illustrate the “hangers” and “program 
books,” and other advertising media of such 
gatherings, as in the various publications is- 
sued by the Managers of the Cincinnati May 
Musical Festival for 1882. In another column 
we quote a description of the “ program book,” 
as given by a writer in one of our daily papers. 





And now, after all the discussions and theo- 
ries of elocutionists and voice teachers as to 
the management of the tongue in speech and 
song, comes the editor of The Voice before the 
public in what is to be a series of articles under 
the startling head-line, ‘The Tongue not Es- 
sential to Speech.” It is but justice to the 
editor to say that he is aiming more at giving 
an account of some observations and investi- 
gations of the Hon. Edward Twisleton, of Eng- 
land, than his own views of the subject. We 
doubt if the Hon. Edward could speak his 
own name without a tongue. 





Our friend “ T. R. 8.” confounds “ xsthetic” 
with ‘“‘extatic.”” The former word was given 
by Baumgarten, in 1750, to the philosophical 
theory of the Beautiful, and is now applied to 
those who delight in the ideals of art rather 
than inits practical features, although we have 
heard Oscar Wilde assert that, of all persons, 
the wsthetic was, or at least aimed at being, 
the most practical. “ Extatic” is quite a differ- 
ent word, with quite a different meaning. The 
zsthetic derives his elevation from a contem- 
plation of the beautiful in art. A person may 
become extatic by dwelling upon poetic or 
religious themes, or by a too generous use of 
lager beer. 


Ruskin, who hits hard when he hits at 
all, is also very comforting when he wishes 
to be so, and what he says of the respect- 
ability of painters is equally applicable 








to the members of the musical profession. 
He says: “I believe that there is no chance 
of arts traly flourishing in any country until 
you make it a simple and plain business, pro- 
viding its masters with an easy competency, 
but rarely any thing more, And I say this 
not because I despise the great painter, but 
because I honor him, and I should no more 
think of adding to his respectability or happi- 
ness by giving him riches, than if Shakespeare 
or Milton were alive, I should think we added 
to their respectability or were likely to get 
better work™from them by making them mill- 
ionaires.”’ 





The financial success of the Musical Festi- 
val will in no little measure be due to the 
great interest in it manifested by the Cincinnati 
daily papers. A generous space has for some 
time past been allowed the musical editors in 
which to chronicle descriptions of the music and 
musicians who are to take part. Careful, and 
in the main just, criticisms and intelligent 
analysis of the works to be performed have 
been given, and as the time of the great event 
approaches, a friendly rivalry seems to be 
manifested on the part of all the papers as to 
which shall most fully and carefally enlighten 
their readers in regard to matters of interest 
connected with the Festival, some of them 
issuing “ extras” with portraits of the princi- 
pal soloists, sketches of the singers, compo- 
sers, music to be performed, names of singers, 
and a large amount of useful information on 
this just now all-absorbing topic. 


The May Festival 


Tue all-engrossing topic of conversation, 
not only among musicians but the public at 
iarge, is the now fast-approaching May Music 
Festival. Indeed, the interest in it has far 
surpassed the bounds of the city and State, 
and haus assumed national and even inter- 
national proportions. This has come about 
by the strict adherence of the Director and 
Managers of the Festival to lofty and artistic 
aims. Starting from a sincere desire to fur- 
nish a high musical standard, which should be 
the means not only of local improvement and 
advancement in the art, but a benefit and help 
to the whole country, the managers have 
spared no pains nor expense, the directors and 
chorus members no labor, in the preparation 
of the work in hand, in order to give the most 
perfect representation possible. 

However, some of us may differ with Mr. 
Thomas in regard to methods of teaching 
music in our publie schools and conservato- 
ries, all must agree that his endeavors to ele- 
vate the musical taste and appreciation of the 
people at large, by his orchestral concerts, and 
latterly by the Festival Choral organizations 
in this and other cities, have been successful, 
even beyond the expectations of the most san- 
guine. Of course even Mr. Thomas would 
have failed in his purpose if he had not been 
so generously assisted and supported by enter- 
prising and public-spirited men. In Europe 
enterprises of such importance and magnitude 
are aided by subsidies from royal sources. In 
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America this is left to the people. Cincinnati 
is especially fortunate in having a large num- 
ber of wealthy and influential citizens who are 
always ready to give both time and money to 
any project of real merit and worth. 

It may not be amiss to say right here that, 
although the May Festival Association is a 
chartered institution, it is so merely that it 
may conform to legal requirements. No divi- 
dends are paid; the trustees and managers re- 
ceive no pay; and all the monetary proceeds of 
the Festivals are devoted to the interests for 
which the Association was organized. 

Past results and the present unusual and 
wide-spread interest in the Festival fully justi- 
fies the course of its managers. Other large 
cities, desirous of emulating Cincinnati, are 
forming, as she has done, permanent organiza- 
tions for the production of a high order of mu- 
sical works. We rejoice at it. It means 
something more than child’s play, however, 
and any city that hopes to approach the “ Mu- 
sical Center of America” in performances of 
real worth, must buckle down to work of the 
hardest kind, and be supported by an earnest, 
self-sacrificing public spirit. 


<> 0@0-e—__—__——__—_—_ 


Our.National Songs. 





Tue Vistror, at frequent intervals, receives 
inquiries concerning the origin of our three 
national melodies, ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘ Hail 
Columbia,” and the “ Star Spangled Banner.” 

The above named songs are American only 
by adoption. The claim that they are of 
native origin has long since been given up, and 
for the present we present to the world the 
pitiable spectacle of an intensely national 
people using for its chief national melodies 
the compositions of other than native talent. 
It would be interesting to inquire into the rea- 
son of this state of things, if it did not take 
us too far away from our present object. 
It may be noted however that numerous at- 
tempts have been made by our native compos- 
ers, to provide America with American Na- 
tional music, the result has been simply to give 
us some pretty, and in some instances effective 
melodies by Americans, but lacking the pecul- 
iar life and characteristics (whatever they may 
be) necessary to their unanimous adoption by 
the people as the thing to be desired. 

The poets have come nearer the mark than 
the musicians. Dr. Smith’s hymn “ My Country 
tis of Thee,”’ is distinctively American in sent- 
iment and origin. Its music, however, is 
neither American nor English, if we are to 
believe those who ought to know about it, 
though used in both countries as the National 
Hymn. Keller's American Hymn bid fair at 
one time to attain the necessary prominence, 
but since the death of its author (a German by 
birth) it has declined in popularity and though 
of undoubted merit will not be likely again to 
attract special attention. Dr. Root’s “ Battle 
cry of Freedom” comes the nearest to the re- 
quirments of an American National Song. It 
is American all through, and if it fails of per- 
manency as a National song it will be because 
is a battle or war song, which like our army 





and navy can have no special significance in 
time of peace. 

In answer to the query which suggested this 
article we have collated the following facts in 
regard to some of our oldest so called national 
songs: “ Hail Columbia,” was written in 1798 
by Judge Hopkinson, a son of one of the 
singers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and arranged by an actor belonging to the 
theater at Wilkesbarre, Pa., to an air then 
popular under the name of “ The President's 
March.” The words were not the outcome of 
a patriotic spirit alone, though its fervor is 
undoubted. It was composed at the suggestion 
of an actor who, about to take a benefit, 
feared that it would be unsuccessful unless 
some new and unusual attraction was offered. 

A war with France was imminent at this time, 
and the actor, together with several of his 
friends, had been attempting to adapt some 
patriotic words to ‘The President's March,” 
to sing at the performance, in the hope of at- 
tracting public notice, but failed to produce 
any thing suitable. Finally Judge Hopkinson 
was appealed to and the result of his efforts 
was “ Hail Columbia,” which immediately be- 
came very popular. The music was composed 
by a German musician in New York, in honor 
of a visit by President Washington to that city. 

The words of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
it is well known were written by Francis 8S. 
Key, Esq., of Baltimore Md., but the melody 
is of French origin. 

“Yankee Doodle,” both words and music, is 
of foreign origin. The music, though claimed 
by Dr. Shackburg, of the British Army of the 
Revolution, has been traced back to the reign 
of Charles I. The song was written as a 
burlesque of the American soldiery, but it 
proved to be boomerang which told with serious 
effect upon those who sent it forth. The music 
became popular with the “ Continentals,” and 
was used by their musicians constantly to in- 
spire in battle and to cheer in the comparative 
inactivity of winter quarters. 

During the late war, several songs came in- 
to prominence on both sides of the line, one of 
which we have already mentioned. “ My Mary- 
land” and “ Dixie’’ were favorites with the Con- 
federate army. The northern soldiers not only 
retained the three songs of which we have 
been speaking but added a large number of 
spirited patriotic melodies to the list, notably 
among the more prominent of them being 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom” and “ Glory 
Hallelujah.” Dr. Root composed the words and 
music of the former, while the origin of the 
latter has never been accurately determined. 

Our National Song is yet to be written. 

At another time we will consider some of 
the elements which seem desirable in such a 


composition. 
ae 


In Questa ' Tomba. 


Beethoven's celebrated aria, “In Questa 
Tomba Oscura,” which is to be sung by Mr. 
Whitney at the third afternoon concert of the 
May Festival, made its first appearance in quite 
a different style from the way in which it, with 
other famous songs, is now presented to the 








musical public in the new and elegant edition 
of “May Festival Music” just published by 


John Church & Co. The story of its first pre- 
sentation to the world is told by Fanny Ray- 
mond Ritter substantially as follows: The 
Princess Lobkowitz, in Vienna, requested 
sixty-three artists and amateurs, Beethoven 
among them, to illustrate Carpani’s verses, 
and had the collection published, ornamented 
with a caricature representing a garden party 
in a cemetery, and an inconsolable widow, 
dressed in the old French court mourning cos- 
tume, leaning on a tombstone, holding a hand- 
kerchief toher eyes. The Princess distributed 
this curious publication among her friends. 
Thecontribution of Beethoven was criticised as 
“heavy, gloomy, confused, the accompaniment 
very simple, the melody dragging and monot- 
onous,”’ while the compositions by amateur 
ladies and gentlemen were prettily bepraised, 
and Maestro Salieri’s setting pronounced the 
best of all by no less an authority than the 
“Leipsic Allegemeine Musikalische Zeitung for 
June, 1809.” Who thinks of, or sings, Salieri’s 
version of “In Questa Tomba”’ now? 

In the edition just published, besides the 
original words, is given an adaptation of 
Shakespeare's epitaph, “Good friends, for 
Jesus’ sake, forbear,” and, as Madame Ritter 
says, these words are not inappropriately sung 
to this aria—tragic as it is, indeed, tragic as 
the voice of eternal grief; monotonous, per- 
haps, but monotonous only as might be a 
sublime sketch of a grand subject, to which 
no more than one or two colors have been 
applied, but by the hand of a great master. 


a 


Here and There. 





William Moore, formerly proprietor of the 
Emerson Piano Co., has been mentioned as a 
candidate for Governor of Colorado The 
choice, if it is made, could not fall on one 
more worthy the high honor or more capable 
of fulfilling the duties of the office to the satis- 
faction of the people of Colorado. Ifthe musi- 
cians and the trade who know him best could 
have a vote in the matter, there would be no 
doubt of his election. 

George Grove, the author of “Grove’s Mua- 
sical Dictionary,” has been appointed Director 
of the Royal College of Music, London. 

Dr. Louis Maas, the late Boston acquisition, 
is engaged upon a five-act opera and sym- 
phony. Heisa cultured musician, and will, 
no doubt, produce something much above the 
ordinary. 

Maurice Strakosch is reported as engaged in 
organizing a concert company for an American 
tour next season, with Miss Emma Thursby at 
its head. He is said to have engaged Bischoff 
as pianist, and to be negotiating with Sarasate, 
the violinist. 

Mr. T. Adamowski, the violinist, closed a 
six months’ engagement with the Kellogg con- 
cert company recently, and has returned to 
Boston to reside. 

Mr. Thomas is a wonderful man in accom- 
plishing work. He has his hands full with the 
immense New York chorus, which he is train- 
ing for the approaching May Festival. A fe- 
male member of his New York chorus thus 
speaks of him in the columns of the World:— 
“His temper is like the lightning flash, as 
swift and as passing. For example, one of 
the basses sings persistently and lustily wrong. 
He labors with them, analyzes the interval, but 
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with no effect. 
singing. 
happy voice roars out his discord. Mr. Thomas 
springs from his platform and rushes into the 
midst of the basses, and everybody feels it 
were better if that man had never been born. 


They try it again, all goes right, and Mr. | 


Thomas beams around as he goes to his place. 
‘I didn’t catch him, did I?’” 


Mme. Gerster contemplates a three years’ 


tour in Europe, and has already signed for the | 


entire season of ’82 and '83 in Germany and 
Russia. 

It is announced on good authority that Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg cleared $38,000 during 
her six months’ concert tour just closed. Miss 
Kellogg joins the Strakosch opera company at 
Philadelphia on the 10th inst. 


Dr. Tourgee has purchased the St. James 
Hotel, Boston, and it will be occupied by the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


Dr. Von Bulow’s famous Meiningen orches- 
tra, the members of which play without the 
use of the score, has three programs, one 
composed exclusively of Beethoven's works, 
one of the works of Brahms, including the new 

ianoforte concerto, and one of the music of 

chumann and Mendelssohn. 


The London World is authority for the state- 
ment that Mme. Nilsson’s husband, M. Rou- 
zeaud, died intestate, and that part of Mme. 
Nilsson’s fortune, being deposited in the bank 
under his name, according to the French law, 
will be divided, although she is the legitimate 
proprietor, between his family and herself. 


An impressario offered Rubinstein $80,000 
for one bundred concerts to be given in the 
United States. Rubinstein replied: “ When 
my bankers fail I may consider it, but not 
otherwise. I do not care to play the piano at 
all, now. When I did care to play, few showed 
any desire to listen. Now that I do not want 
to play, everybody seems anxious to hear me.” 

Eugene Thayer, the well-known organist, 
teacher and composer, has removed from Bos- 
ton to New York, and opened an organ studio 
at 131 Seventh avenue, near Eighteenth street. 
He is organist of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church (Rev. Dr. Hall’s). New York 
is to be congratulated upon this most desirable 
acquisition. Mr. Thayer is not only well 
known in this country, but numbers among 
his admirers the best teachers and musicians 
of Europe. Richter, the great harmony teacher; 
Dr. Spark, the eminent organist of Leeds, Eng- 
land; Herr Bastiaans, a pupil of Mendelssohn 
and organist of the celebrated Haarlem organ, 
have each shown their appreciation of his tal- 
ent and worth by dedicating some of their best 
works to him. The editor of the Visrror can, 


from a pleasant experience, most cordially | 


recommend him as a kind and helpful teacher. 
* 


eee — 


Home Musical Record. 


The coming May Festival is so engrossing 
public notice that but very little attention has 
been given during the past month to concerts 
and concert giving. One of the most enjoya- 
ble entertainments since our last writing was 
the concert given by the Musica Civs to its 
associate members. A large number of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs were present. The 
program was a worthy one, musicianly rendered. 
It was as follows 


1, Quartet. Op. 54, No. 11 Haydn 
Messrs. Jacobsohn, Burck, Baetens, and Brand. 
2. Sonata. Op. 22 Beethoven 
Armin W, Doerner. 
3. Elegie (violoncello) -...«.Vieuxtemps 
Prof. Jacobsohn. 
eee ee eee : 


Geo. Schneider, piano; L. Ballenburg, flute ; 
H. Dothe, oboe; A. 
Baetens, viola; Michael Brand, cello; C. Mel- 
ber, contra bass. 

These concerts can not but have a marked 


..Hummel 


_ Heimplores that man to cease | 
Again they try it, and again the un- | 


Shrickel, horn; Chas. | 


influence for good, and it is a cause for con- 
gratulation that the Musical Club has decided 


to give, from time to time, entertainments of 


| this high order, both as te music and perform- 
| ers, even though the attendance is limited to 
associate members of the club. 


On the preceding evening, at College Hall, 
April 5th, was given the second chamber 
concert of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
| Music, Miss Clara Baur, Directress. This 
concert, to our mind, was far more enjoyable 
than the first, and was honored by a much 
| larger audience, the house being entirely filled 
| with interested listeners.. Mr. Brand, whom 
| we are accustomed to see behind the ‘cello, 
this evening played the viola, in a way that 
showed that his skill and good taste does not 
depend upon his knowledge of one instrument 
alone. The “Elegie” which he played upon 
the 'cello at the Musical Club concert was here 
rendered upon the viola in a most beautiful 
and artistic manner. Mr. Jacob Bloom, 
handled the first violin, Mr. Nast and Miss 
Bellows presided at the piano, and Miss Josie 
Stall sang two charming Schubert songs. The 
Ressiger Trio is full of beautiful effects and 
pretty melodies, and in the main was well 
performed. 


The last of the series of classical concerts 
by Miss Cecilia Gaul and Prof. 8. E. Jacob- 
sohn consisted of a choice program most 
artistically rendered. The favorite artists are 
not only brilliant in execution, but conscien- 
tious as well, and have given us during the 
past season a series of truly delightful concerts 
that can not fail of good musical results, 
although the attendance was not always as 
large as the merits of the music and musicians 
demanded. 


A fine performance of ‘ Under the Palms” 
was recently given by the choir and Sabbath- 
school of the First Baptist Church, Covington. 
The large and commodious church was crowded 
with interested listeners. We took special 
pains to attend this performance, in order to 
witness for ourselves this favorite cantata, and 
we were well paid for our trouble. The singing 
was welldone. The solos and the more diffi- 
cult music were sung by members of the choir 
of the church. The cantata was performed 
under the direction of Mr. Morris, the organist 
| and director of the music at this church. 

Mr. Whiting’s organ concerts have been 
resumed at the Music Hall, and are given as 
during last season, upon Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. 

Professor Charles Baetens has been tendered 
a complimentary concert, which takes place 
just after the Visrror goes to press. The 
program is an excellent one. Mr. Baetens 
will have the assistance of Messrs. Schneider, 
Andres, Hugo Lindau, Prof. Jacobsohn, Burck, 
Brandt, and Miss Kopp. Baetens’ prize quar- 
tet, for two violins, a and cello, will be one 
of the attractions. Mr. Graninger will act as 
pianist. 





—_—__—_— » ego & ——___—__—_ 
Convention and Concert Notes. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root, who has been busily en- 
gaged at his desk through the winter, upon 
new works of various kinds soon to be an- 
nounced, has taken the field for the spring 
| and summer campaign. This is a sufficient 
| notice to those who are desirous of securing 
the best available talent for normal and con- 
| vention work. He has recently conducted a 
convention at North Adams, Mich., which, we 
| learn from local papers, was one of rare inter- 
| est and usefulness. During his recent trip to 
| the East, the Doctor conducted a musical en- 
| tertainment at Orange, N. J., at which were 
| present Lowell, and Wm. Mason, and many 
| other distinguished professionals, some of whom 





| assisted at the concert.. 
We have before us the circular announce- 
ment of a Grand Musical Convention, to be 





held at Elmira, New York., beginning Tues- 
day, May 2d, and continuing four days, closing 
with a grand concert-on the evening of May 
6th. It will be conducted by Dr. Root, and is 
under the management of a large committee 
of prominent citizens, headed by Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher, who is an ardent lover of music. 


Prof. C. C. Case conducted four day conven- 
tions during the past two months at Waucon- 
da, [ll.; Fort Hill, Il.; Barrington, Ill. ; Nun- 
da, Ill., and Constantine, Mich. 


A. J. Showalter is teaching a four weeks’ 
class at Greenville, Ala., which was preceded 
by a similar one in another part of the State. 


We have received a very nicely arranged 
program of two concerts of a miscellaneous 
character, given respectively on the evenings 
of April 14th and 15th, but no mention is made 
of the locality, the program simply announc- 
ing that the concerts are to be given at Ryan’s 
Hall, which is not sufficient information for 
purposes of record. The program is of such 
an interesting character that we shall be 
pleased, if this meets the eye of any one in- 
terested, to receive more complete information 
concerning the concerts. 


The operetta “Katie Dean,” had a ve 
successful representation April 11th at Oxford, 
O., under the direction of the composer, Prof. 
Karl Merz, teacher of music in the Oxford 
Seminary, and editor of Brainard’s Musical 
World. Any thing under the supervision of 
this genial and accomplished gentleman would 
be likely to be well done. 


————— _ we@ee -— 
The Program Book. 


SOUVENIR OF THE COMING MAY 
FESTIVAL. 


The Festival Program Book has made its 
appearance, and reflects the highest credit on 
the association, especially on Mr. Lawrence 
Maxwell, jun., who has so assiduously labored 
to give it an attractive appearance. The 
covers of the book have been gotten up westhet- 
ically. The first cover has in the center 
Pegasus carrying the muse in the attitude of 
playing the harp. The back represents a girl 
in light summer wear, holding an hour glass 
in her hand, and resting her feet on the wheel 
of time, supplied with wings, which she ap- 
pears to be steadily rolling along. The other 
hand is represented as having just dropped a 
wreath, which, with those already lying on the 
ground, makes the fifth—symbolical of the 
approaching festival. The matter of the book 
is printed on the very finest of white paper, a 
special lot provided by Mr. Howard Hinkle, of 
the association. It gives the names of the 
Board of Directors, of the guarantors, and of 
the musical directors, besides the soloists. The 
introduction is a short review of the precedin 
festivals, and an account, with more details, o 
the prospectus of the Fifth Festival. Next fol- 
lows the program, preceded by a title page, 
the central figure of which is a woman raising 
the curtain of the stage. Mozart's Requiem, 
including the history of its composition, and a 
critical review of the work, comes next, also 
heralded by a title representing an angel, 
who holds in his hands a scroll upon which is* 
written in crimson the words, ‘“ Mozart’s Re- 
quiem.” Then comes an explanation of the 
first afternoon concert, preceded by a bust 
portrait of Beethoven. The second evening 
concert is introduced by a most beautiful de- 
sign, in the center of which stands the illumi- 
nated cross of the Savior, with two other crosses 
to the right and the left. A critical review of 
the Passion Music is given, followed by the 
words of the text, which are preceded by a 
picture of Bach. A portrait of Wagner leads 
the reader to the second afternoon concert, 
with an explanation of a heavy Wagner pro- 
gram. It concludes with a picture of the death 
of Siegfried in the “ Gotterdammerung.” A 
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splendid likeness of Schubert introduces 
the third evening concert, with a critical re- 
view of his Symphony in C, followed by an 
allegorical piece on p Beedle Faust, and a 
rtrait of Schumann, which immediately 
eads into a disquisition on the Faust music. 
The third afternoon concert is honored with a 
picture of Liszt, and the fourth evening con- 
cert by a likeness of Berlioz. This program 
book is undoubtedly the finest of the kind ever 
ublished; it is a memorial that is worthy of 
ing handed down to posterity.— Gazette. 
a oe 


National Normal. 





The following from the circular of the Na- 
tional Normal, will perhaps aid those seeking 
an opportunity for musical improvement this 
summer, to decide where to go. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


1. The Preparation of those who desire to 
teach music. 

2. The Improvement of teachers already in 
the work. 

3. The Advancement of Singers, Players, 
and Students in Musical Composition, whether 
teachers or not. 

4. The Cultivation of musical taste and ap- 
preciation by fine performances of Instrumen- 
tal and Vocal music, and the careful study of 
Standard Musical Works. 

This Institute was projected by the present 
principal and sta in New York City in 
1852. Its first faculty consisted of Lowell 
Mason, Thos. Hastings, Wm. B. Bradbury and 
Geo. F. Root. Dr. Root has been the prime 
mover in every session since the first one, and 
is the only one now living of the great Quartet. 

The Nationa, NorMat was alone for several 
years, but now there are many that have grown 
directly or indirectly from it, and that make 
use, as far as they can, of its original plans 
and methods. 

Wherever this Institute has been holden (in 
many of the Northern States) it has achieved 
unparalleled success. It would fill pages to 

rint but a few of the strong testimonials that 

ave been given to its usefulness and popular- 
ity. Of late years it has been common for 
the leading citizens of the places in which its 
sessions are held, to give an urgent call over 
their own signatures for its return. This was 
the case at Erie, Pa., 1881; Jamestown, N. Y., 
1880 and 1879; Richmond, Ind., 1878, and 
Warren, O., 1877. 

These calls and the signatures appended, are 
held by the Institute as its most valued testi- 
monials, for all were given spontaneously and 
heartily, without the slightest hint or solicita- 
tion from the Institute. 

It is not necessary here to give all the reasons 
why we do not return to the places where we 
are so kindly and earnestly invited. It is 
enough to say that we believe in our Institute 
and wish to spread its influence and methods 
as widely as possible. 

It is therefore no disparagement to other 
musical Institutes to say that the NaTionaL 
NorMat is not only the oldest but the best of 
the kind in this country, and that it would be 
poor economy to go to a less expensive school 
if this is within reach. No one within a 
reasonable distance should fail to be present 
who can read plain music, for the four weeks 
so spent will not only a source of future 
pleasure, but of profit, especially to those 
who make music a business. We believe 
that no investment of the same amount of 
money will Ry a young teacher so well as a 
term at the Nationa, Norma. 

The principal instructors of the Institute are 
Dr. Geo. F. T, principal. Emr. Liesiine, 
the distinguished Pianist, and Freprerick W. 

. the great Voice Teacher. 
Prof. C. C. Corrix, an excellent tenor and 


(Soprano and Alto) and assistants, whose 
names will be announced in due time. 


place, time, ete 
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David, the Shepherd Boy. 





Some two years ago Dr. George F. Root and 
Mr. H. Butterworth prepared an oratorio in 
simple form for the church choir, or church 
choral society, and the Sunday-School. It was 
a new thing in religious music, and ifs purpose 
was not at once clearly seen; but it soon made 
a favorable impression. Some ten thousand 
copies were sold. It was re-published in Lon- 


See advertisement in another column for 


| 





don, and has been much given by churches 
with amateur choral societies abroad. It has 
grown steadily in favor, and seems likely to 


Who sets the Fashions? 


Who sets the fashions, I'd like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they working a weary while, 

To dress themselves in the latest style? 


There’s Mrs. Primrose, who used to be, 
The very picture of modesty. 

Plain were her dresses, but now she goes 
With crimps and fringes and furbelows. 


And even Miss Buttercup puts on airs, 
Because the color in vogue she wears; 
And as for Dandelion, dear me! 

A vainer creature you ne’er will see. 


When Mrs. Poppy—that dreadful flirt— 


Was younger, she wore but one plain skirt; 


be produced by nearly all churches that have 
choral societies connected with them. It was 
called “ Under the Palms.” 

The wish has beer often expressed that Dr. 
Root and Mr. Butterworth would prepare a 
similar work, which should be more dramatic 
and better adapted to the purpose of public 
exhibitions, for charitable and benevolent ob- 


for the lyceum and hall, and which should 
have situations for the artist as well as the 
amateur. 


work for more than a year. 
published. It is called 


“DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY.” 


It isa highly dramatic cantata. It opens 
with the feast of trumpets at Bethlehem. The 


It is now being 


tivity, his presence filling the people with awe 
He summons the household of Jesse to choose 
from it a king. The choice of David is pre- 
sented in a highly romantic episode, and the 
happy festival then goes on with ringing cho- 
rus. 


the madness of Saul next presented highly in- 
teresting situations to the poet and composer. 
David in exile, and the incident of the pouring 


lehem’s well, lead us to a most beautiful scene 


melite bride. 
ing of flowers are introduced. The whole con- 
cludes with the coronation of David, in which is 
a thrilling triumphant chorus. 

The choice of David, the madness of Saul, 
the harp songs, the Carmelite bride, and the 
coronation, offer scenes remarkable for their 
beauty, interest and emotional effect. The 
work is full of musical novelties. 


work of his pen. He has brought to it the 
ripest experience, and has given to it ample 
time. It embodies his best inspirations, and 


who have listened to it, as it has been played 
and sang in private parlors to people interested 
in such productions. 


selections in the next Visiror. 





> 
Sounding-Board Transmitter. 





If a sound is produced at a certain distance 
from the sounding-board (table d' harmonie) 
of a piano, it is known that this board, as well 
as the strings which are in unison with the 
sound produced, or with one of its harmonics, 
enter into vibration. The author finds, on ap- 
plying a microphone to such a board, that the 
sound transmitted in a circuit containing a 
telephone is considerably strengthened with- 
out any alteration either in its distinctness or 
in its quality, and upon this principle he has 





assistant Voice Teacher, will be in the Faculty, 
and negotiations are pending with other soloists 


Bourbouze. 


jects; a work not beyond the ability of clrarch | 
choral societies, but sufficiently spectacular | 


The gentlemen have been preparing such a 


ancient prophet Samuel appears at the fes- | 


The shepherd life of David, his triumph and | 


out the water brought to the exile from Beth- | 


—the bringing of Abagail to David as the Car- | 
Here a bridal march and strew- | 


Dr. Root’s friends believe this to be the best | 
has excited the delight and admiration of all | 


In regard to the libretto, we may give a few | 


But now I notice, with great surprise, 
She's several patterns of largest size. 


The Fuchsia sisters—those lovely bellee— 
Improve their styles as the mode compels : 
And, though everybody is loud in their praise 
They ne’er depart from their modest ways. 


And the Pansy family must have found 
Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe underground, 

| For in velvets and satins of every shade 

| Throughout the season they’re all arrayed. 


Pinks and Daisies and all the flowers 
Change their fashions as we change ours, 
| And those who knew them in olden days 
| Are mystified by their modern ways. 


} 
| 


Who sets the fashions, I'd like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow? 
And are they busy a weary while 

Dressing themselves in the latest style ? 


—-—__ we@eowm — --- - 


State Music Teachers’ Associations. 





| Editor Musical Visitor: 

Among the many interesting things in the 
last Vistror, your correspondent was particu- 
larly pleased to read the announcement of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. The music 
teachers of every State in the Union ought to 
follow the example set by the teachers of Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvama, and Ohio, and organize a 
State association. All it needs is a genuine, 
progressive spirit and some one to take the 
lead. There is not only pleasure, but great 
profit, in these associations. There is no pro- 
fession which is cursed with so many incompe- 
tent members as the musical profession; and 
to correct this evil is a problem of no small 
magnitude, and of no little importance to the 
great army of parents and pupils who are 
paying, in many cases, the dollars earned by 
| hard labor for musical instruction. Not a few 
| have suggested that our law-makers’ attention 
be called to the facts, with a view to removing 
the evil by law-making, but such a plan is out 
| of the question at present. The most effective 
| way is the organization of State associations, 
|where a dignified, but earnest, effort can be 
made to call the attention of the people to the 
need of more thorough preparation on the part 
of those who would assume to teach, and the evil 
results of employing incompetent instructors. 
| Those who can imagine what our public schools 
| would be if every body who would should be 
| allowed to teach, can see the musical situation 
lexactly as it is today. There is neither law 

nor public sentiment to protect those of the 
musical profession who spend valuable time 
|and money to fit themselves to do work that 
will bring practical resuits. The best they 
ean do is to hold their peace and quietly submit 
to see the teaching (?) done by those who have 
spent neither time nor money to fit themselves 
| for their work. The free discussion of methods 
| of teaching, and the many other subjects 


constructed a very sensitive transmitter.—M. | which may be discussed at these State associa- 


tions, will soon attract the attention of parents 
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and pupils and create a public sentiment, that 
will soon separate the wheat from the chaff. 
W. F. Hearn. 
+ ee oe ——_____ 


A Musical Bee. 


Not the one that stings, but a singing tour- 
nament based on the old-fashioned spelling- 
match, has recently been given in England. 
The Musical Times, of a late date, thus refers 
to it: 

“ Amongst the various competitions in pub- 
lic which originated with the revival of a 
‘Spelling Bee’ a short time ago, we particu- 
larly recollect a display of musical talent, both 
vocal and instrumental, which really elicited 
some singing and playing much above the 
average of amateur exhibitions in our drawing- 
rooms, At this ‘Musical Bee’ a well-known 
professor was engaged as adjudicator; and 
although it need scarcely be said that his de- 
cisions did not spread a universal feeling of 
satisfaction amongst the audiéhce, his knowl- 
edge of the subject at least insured respect for 
his verdict, and any audible expression of dis- 
content was—as in our law courts—' instantly 
es We have lately heard of a revi- 
val of these musical trials of skill; but with 
the object, we presume, of securing absolute 
fairness in awarding the prizes, every member 
of the audience is requested to record upon a 
card—on the plan of electoral vote by ballot— 
the name of the candidate he or she may think 
the most deserving of reward. Now, even sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that every 
one of the listeners had the power of accu- 
rately judging the artistic qualifications of 
each performer, is it at all likely that parents 
and friends will vote against those in whom 
they take the greatest interest? And, this fact 
once admitted, will it not be a question of 
which competitor can secure the greatest num- 
ber of voters tacitly pledged to return her, if 
possible, at the head of the poll before entering 
the room? However much a professor engaged 
for the occasion may err in his judgment, it 
may at least be fairly presumed that he is free 
from bias, and his vote, therefore, should be 
doubly gratifying to the student. ‘To be 
guided entirely by the opinions of the listeners’ 
sounds very well; but, as a rule, the cards 
could just as well be filled up before, as after, 
the performance.” 

2 00 e 


Longfellow and the Musicians. 


A catalogue of the poems by Longfellow, 
which have been set to music by the com- 
posers of both the old and new worlds, shows 
that the lyric quality of his writings was full 
appreciated. Among his larger works whieh 
have been given a musical setting are “ The 
Masque of Pandora,” libretto arranged by 
Bolton Rowe, music by Alfred Cellier; “ Vie- 
torian, the Spanish Student,” libretto by Julian 
Edwards, music by ||. Reynolds Anderson; 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” composed by 
T. Anderton; “The Consecration of the Ban- 
ner,” by J. F. H. Read; “ The Building of the 
Ship,” by J. F. Barnett, another by Henry 
Lahee; “The Golden Legend,” by Dudley 
Buck, another by Rev. H. E. Hodson; “ The 
Bells of Strasburg Cathedral" (from “ The 
Golden Legend’’), by Franz Liszt; “The Tale 
of a Viking” (“The Skeleton in Armor”), by 
George E. Whiting. 

phat >2eoe — 


Musie in New York. 


Mr. Richard Arnold, the well-known violin- 
ist, gave a concert on the 28th of March at 
Chickering HaJl.. He was assisted by Mme. 
Madeline Schiller, pianist; Miss Emma §S. 
Howe, soprano; Mr. Kayser, clarionet ; 
Mr. C. Pieper, horn, and the five members of 
the Philharmonic Club. 

The New York Chorus Society, conducted 
by Mr, Thomas, gave at their last concert (the 


| 

| second of their first season) the following pro- 
| gram: Schubert's unfinished symphony, an air 
from “ Figaro,” (sung by Miss Cary) scenes 
from ‘“Alceste,” (Mr. Henschel, Mrs. E. Aline 
Osgood, Miss Cary, chorus and orchestra) 
Rubinstein's new movement to his ‘“ Ocean 
Symphony,” scenes from Berlioz’s ‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,” and two numbers from Beetho- 
ven's ‘‘ Missa Solennis,” op. 123. 

The Lenox Hill Vocal Society, numbering 
thirty voices, has given its first concert, at 
which Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Cantique de Noel” was 
sung. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan have concluded their 
pleasant afternoon series of harp and organ 
recitals and announce another concert. 

The Symphony Society closed its third sea- 
son Saturday evening, April 9th, with the per- 
formance of Hector Berlioz’s dramatic sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet,” preceded by 
Beethoven’s Leonora Overture, No. 3. The 
500 voices of the Oratorio Society supplied the 
choruses in the tragedy, and Mr. Toedt, Miss 
Lena Little, and Mr. Remmertz the solos. This 
work was considered by its composer his best, 
and in some regards, Berlioz does rise to his 
greatest height in it. The exquisite love 
scene, the picture of Queen Mab, the death of 
the lovers are not exceeded in any of the so- 
called “program music.” Other portions 
characteristic of the composer of “ La Damna- 
tion de Faust” are the chorus of students in 
the distance, coming home from the feast at 
the Capulet’s, and the scene where Mercutio’s 
words are repeated by a small chorus of con- 
traltos, tenors, and basses. The performance 
of the work called forth the praise of the most 
severe critics, and made a brilliant finale to 
the successes the Symphony Society has uni- 
formly scored this season. 

Among the soloists who have taken part 
in this Society's concerts for 1881-’82 are 
Signors Campanini, Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
Miss Hattie Simms, Mrs. Belle Cole, Master 
Michael Banner, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Theo- 
dore Toedt,, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 

The Philharmonic Club’s series of concerts 
is finished. At the last one, which was the 
best, Mr. Hoffman was the soloist. 

Master Michael Banner gave a concert which 
again displayed his proficiency with the violin 
He was assisted by Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor; 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg. pianist; Miss Janet 
Edmonson, soprano. 

I must mention the trip that the Oratorio 
Society made to Philadelphia to sing “ La 
Damnation de Faust” at the Academy of 
Music, March 3lst. A special train carried 
the members and the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society to the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love,” 
and after lunching in the foyer in the Acade- 
my, “ La Damnation” was sung. At the din- 
ner afterwards, the President of the Cecilian 
Society, Mr. George B. Kimball, presented a 
large basket of flowers to the members of the 
Oratorio Society. In the evening the warmth 
of the audience, and its attentive appreciation, 
drew from the performers their best work, and 
a mutual satisfaction was established. 

Of course the Music Festival is much talked 
about, but as the public have an idea of what 
it will be from last year’s Festival, the interest 
is not so intense. The preparations are being 
made on a grand scale; every thing that was 
unfavorable last May, in consequence of it be- 
ing really a trial Music Festival (the first in 
New York), will be corrected. There will be 
numerous exits added to the three entrances 
to the Armory building; only holders of seat- 
tickets (which number 7,000) will be admitted ; 
| cane-bottom chairs will be provided; an im- 
|mense carpet, manufactured for the purpose, 
will be hung to prevent any echo. 

The chorus will number 3,200 singers, and 
be the chief attraction on account of its size 
and the cities it represents—W orcester, Boston, 
| Reading, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
and New York, 








The orchestra will be eomposed of 300 musi- 
cians, the largest ever gathered in this or any 
country, | believe. 

The soloists are Campanini, Materna, Gerster, 
Miss Cary, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Schell, Miss 
Winant, Miss Henne, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Rem- 
mertz, Mr. Henschel, Galassi, Mr. Toedt, Mr. 
Candidus, Miss Wurmb, and Mr. Steins. Mr. 
Dudley Buck will be the organist. 

At the first concert Bach, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and Handel will be represented. There 
will be a Beethoven night, when the Missa 
Solennis, op. 123, and the Fifth Symphony will 
be performed. A Handel night, with “Israel 
in Egypt.” Another evening with Liszt, Ru- 
binstein, Berlioz, and Wagner. 

The afternoon concerts will be divided into 
first, classical program; second, Wagner pro- 
gram — The Ring of the Niblung ”— third, 
Italian program. 

The Festival opens May 2d and continues 


through the week. The subscription tickets are 
rapidly, and a splendid mares is 


selling ve 
anticipated. 
New York, April 12, 1882. 
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Italian Opera Declining. 


Mr. Gye and Col. Mapleson have at last 
united their forces for a final struggle. Al- 
though English opera met with much opposi- 
tion, it has at last obtained such a foothold 
that the above wily managers see that it will 
not do for them to fight each other any longer, 
but must give their united energies to the 
maintenance of Italian opera, or else let it go 
by the boards. English operas, or operas with 
English words, are more and more encroaching 
on the domains of Italian opera. Public opin- 
ion and preference is now most decidedly in 
favor of the former. The singers are taking 
more kindly to the English language. Much 
of the former opposition to English opera came 
from them. Lucy Hooper, writing from Lon- 
don on this subject, gives an amusing instance 
of an attempt to evade some of the vowels of 
our language on high notes: 

“Singers themselves objected to the use of 
English, and there is no doubt that great care 
will have to be exercised by librettists in order 
to avoid the closed syllables of our language 
being thrown upon the high notes. I know an 
English tenor of society who, to obviate this 
defect in the well-known song from the Bohem- 
ian Girl, always renders the line thus: 

“*Then you'll remember LA! Yes, you'll 
remember, you'll remember LA!’ 

“*The ‘ Me,’ he says, closes the lips of him, 
and stops up the yell of him on the top note, 
and so he makes this trifling alteration in the 
sense of the romance.” 

Again she says: “The day is not far distant 
when English opera, with singers of the first 
caliber, will triumphantly show that modern 
art is more in accordance with the tastes of 
our generation than the lyric drama of the 
past, which outrages dramatic trath, and en- 
courages musical artists in the mistaken fancy 
that they need not trouble themselves to be 
actors.” 

The “Consolidated Italian,” as the new 
combination may be called, is making an effort 
to present the strongest possible attractions 
the coming fall; with what result, time alone 
can tell. 


> HOUR: HHUSICHL: HOPPER. 


There was a man who had a clock, 
His name was Matthew Mears, 

He wound it regular every day 
For four and twenty years. 

At last his precious time-piece proved 
An eight-day clock to be, 

Then a madder man than Mr. Mears 
I would not wish to see. 


A sound judge—a musical critic, 
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St. Petersburg has over four thousand music 
teachers. 

The eye of the master does more work than 
both his hands. 

Though the wolf may lose his teeth, he 
never loses his inclinations. 

John Zundel, the old organist, is reported as 
having died in Germany the past om 

Patti shed tears wien she bade adieu to 
New York, but she took away $175,000 “ allee 
samee.”” 

Miss Lillian Norton, the American prima 
donna, has been singing with great success at 
Moscow. 

Myron W. Whitney's son, William, has writ- 
ten an operetta which will be produced soon 
in Florence. 

“Mus. Doc.” being rather an awkward de- 
gree, ‘Fiddle D. D.” is recommended as the 
proper thing for musicians. 

One trade is respectable above another only 
in consequence of the superior respectability 
of the class of men engaging in it. 

“T said to Liszt” is the constant remark 
made*by a ‘musician of Boston who is now 
going abroad to tell Liszt all he knows. 

The Boston Transcript is not reverent. It 
says: “Cincinnati swells say ‘Cin-cin-nawh- 
tee’ now, and the musical suggestion, ‘ Cin- 
sonata,’ is no longer permitted.” 

The reason why there are so many broken 
down singers in St. Louis, it is said, is because 
they practice too much abdominal breathing. 
One paper printed it “ abomnable breathing.” 

Chicago did not patronize Her Majesty's 
Opera Company very liberally. One disap- 
pointed auditor wrote to Queen Victoria that 
she must send over a better company next 
season, if she expected the patronage of the 
Chicago people! 

While the Boston Ideal Opera Company was 
singing in Washington recently, an Indian 
chief attended a performance, and after hear- 
ing Mr. M. W. Whitney sing a very low note, 
the aboriginal critic remarked, “Ugh! him 
heap dug out.” 

Mr. 8. G. Pratt, of Chicago, says: “ Schu- 
mann died through adverse criticism at an 
early age, and other eminent composers fell 
victims to jealousy and opposition; but,” he 
continues, “they can’t kill me; I am tough 
and can stand it.” 

Rossini had a great faculty for adapting his 
music to the capability of the human voice. 
He once wrote a piece of music for a woman 
who had but one good note in her voice, and 
he made her repeat that note, and no other, 
—_ the orchestra played the melody of her 
solo. 

A certain amount of opposition is a great 
help to a man. Kites rise against and not 
with the wind. Even a head wind is better 
than none. No man ever worked his passage 
anywhere in adead calm. Let no man wax 
pee, therefore, because of opposition.—Joha 

eal, 

Richard Wagner's Nibelung Theater in Bey- 
reuth has been examined by a committee of 
officials with reference to its safety against the 
danger of a conflagration. The verdict was 
that, both as regarded the safety of those on 
the stage and those in the auditorium (which 
has twelve exits), this theater is a perfect 
model of what a theater should be. 


An odd performance of “ Patience” by can- 
dle light was recently given in Kingston, Can- 
ada—the gas supply of the city giving out 
suddenly, during the presentation of the opera. 
The management, as soon as they recovered 
from their astonishment, lighted up the stage 
with candles and lamps, and the players went 
through with the rest of the opera with lighted 
candles in their hands. 





At a recent examination of small boy aed 


didates for an English cathedral choir, they 
were asked, one by one, to sing a verse of 
something they knew. Numbers one and two 
sang verses of well-known hymns; number 


when the Light Went Out?’ The words at 
least had a biblical ring, and the boy passed. 
A commendable announcement comes from 
Liverpool, England. A free performance of 
portions of the “ Messiah’’ will be given to the 
poor at St. George's Hall on Good Friday, 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The tickets of admission have been 


distributed by the clergy, ministers of all de- | 
nominations, and workers in poor districts, in 


order that the very poor alone, who would cer- | Will doubtless find favor with the 
| is, unlike too many songs of this character, entirel 
| free from words or expressions that can offend. 


tainly have no other opportunity of hearing 
such a work, may be present. 


At a recent orchestral rehearsal in San 
Francisco, so the story goes, the conductor 
asked the trombones why they were not play- 
ing in Mendelsshon’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream”’ overture. ‘“ Because,” replied one of 
the trombones, ‘“‘ Mendelssohn has not written 
any trombone parts for this work.”’ “ Never 
mind,” said one of the orchestra, who copies 
most of the parts, “ that'll be all right by the 
next rehearsal. I'll write one myself.” 

By a curious succession of accidents, the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company had recently, in 
London, to substitute “ Maritana.” for the 


“Flying Datchman,” and then give the per- | 


formance under two different conductors, and 
with two different singers in the leading tenor 
role. The gentleman assuming the first part 


of the tenor’s work did so without a previous | 


knowledge of the part, and without having a 
chance to eat a mouthful of the dinner which 
he had just ordered, when he was literally 
seized and carried off to the theater by order 
of the manager. 
The danger of pe a literal construction 
upon managerial announcements has been 
in proven. Landlord Pratt of the Lewis 
ouse, Fulton, N. Y., thinking from its title 
that the Boston Juvenile Opera Company was 
composed entirely of children, made a con- 
tract to board them at a correspondingly low 
price. Imagine his consternation and dismay 
when, upon their arrival, he found them to be 
young men and misses from fifteen to twenty 
years of age; and also theirs, when, on enter- 
ing the dining room, they found a table set 
apart for them surrounded entirely by chairs. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.} 











VOCAL. 


In addition to the May Festival music, noticed 
elsewhere, our publishers have issued the follow- 
ing new music since our last bulletin. 


BIRD OF THE WILDWOOD. 





° ; | singer. 
three, when his turn came, ‘‘ Where was Moses | 





Waltz song. Words by L. Chitwood. Music by 
Miss Fannie A. Myers. Price ........ 40 cts. 
The now favorite waltz music has received a val- | 

uable addition to its numbers in the publication of 

“Bird of the Wildwood.”’ It has a pretty melody, | 

smooth and flowing, and has already attracted fav- | 

orable notice. Colored title page. | 


IF ONLY DREAMS CAME TRUE. | 


Words and music by Frank Howard. 


S cts. 


Ballad. 
Price ‘ . 
To a very pretty melody, Mr. Howard tells us 

what he would do if his dreams didn't “go back on 

him.”’ This is also in the popular waltz movement, 
easy to sing and very pleasing. | 


HOME. ! 

Song. by F. J. Lippit. With colored title. Pr. 30 cts. | 
A simple little ballad, in ~——- of home, taste- 
fully written, both as to melody and accompani- 
ment, 





YES, SIR. 

Ballad. Words by W. M. Hadinge, Music by A. M, 
Wakefield, Price 40 ote, 
The title page of this song is embellished with a 

fine portrait of Miss Emma Heckle, the favorite 

“Yes, sir,’ is a companion to the well- 
known Spanish “ No, Sir,’’ and is quite as charm- 


ing as that is. 
Song. By Julia F. Gould. Price 380 cts. 
A tenderly beautiful song for low voices, the 
words by “ Meredith.” 
Not lost! Notlost! Nay, surely ours, 
By all the past most precious hours. 


OLD CHLOE AND ME. 


Song and chorus. Words and music by Geo. Gray: 
Picture title. Price 40 cts. 
One of the better class of so-called “ negro songs.” 

“minstrels,’ and 


The picture representing “Ole Chloe and me, al- 
mos’ dar,’’ is alone worth the price of the song. 


MICHAEL MURPHY. 

Words by Brown. Music by Feeney. Picture title, 
Price ; , ; . 80 cts, 
A genuine Irish character song, full of fun. We 

give the words of the chorus: 

Mister Michael Murphy, 

A man of great ability, 
Known and respected too 

By all the great gentility. 
Patronized by all the nobs 

Amongst the grand nobility, 
For Mister Michael Murphy 

Is a well known man. 


FOREVER AND FOREVER. 


Song. Words by Violet Fane. Music by F. Paoli 
Tosti. Price. ‘ , 40 cts. 
This writer's songs are too well known on both 

sides of the water to need any thing more than 

mere mention necessary. This song is not only a 

favorite for parlor singing and non-professional 

use, but is found upon the programs of all first-class 
concert singers. 





SACRED MUSIC. 
AVE MARIA. 


For mezzo-soprano. By Julia F. Gould. Pr. .30 cts. 

A meritorious composition for medium voices, 
capable of being made very effective when sun 
with feeling and expression. It has Latin an 
English words, and is dedicated by the composer 
to her friend, the world-renowned contralto, Miss 
Annie Louise Cary. 


0 SALUTARIS. TANTUM ERGO. 


Two sacred guartets for male voices. By Otto G. 
Juettner. The two for bie ae . 35 cts. 
Two short pieces, with Latin words only. Used 

by the Sodalists of St. Xavier church, Cincinnati. 


Not difficult. 
WILT THOU COME? 


Sacred Song and Chorus. By B. M. McWilliams. 
Price . . . 80 cts. 
Can be made very effective in revival, prayer, or 

other similar meetings of the church, as well as in 

the regular service, and in the Sunday school. 

Usual sheet music form, with piano accompani- 

ment. 





FOR THE PIANO. 
HUNTING PIECE. 


(Jagdstueck.) By Clemens Schultz, Op. 36, Pr. 30 cts. 
A rollicking instrumental piece, of medium diffi- 
culty, which, while containing all the elements of 
a wide popularity, is also of first-class artistic value. 
We most thoroughly endorse and recommend it. 


THE SINGER'S JUBILEE MARCH. 
(Saengerlust.) By C.F. Hoffmann. Price 40 cts. 
This is also a meritorious composition, of about 
the same grade as above. Is melodious and pleas- 
ing throughout. It is net only excellent for the 
purposes of march music, but for parlor playing and 


teaching. b 

Morceau for piano. By Aubrey De Vere. Tinted 
picture title. Price 40 cts. 
A fine composition, written in a favorite style, 

and of about the third grade of difficulty. he 


| oe hand plays both melody and accompaniment, 
wh 


ich is supported by pleasing but simple har- 
monies in the left hand. The picture title page is 
“too cute for any thing,"’ as a young critic recently 
expressed it, 
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| 
and pupils and create a public sentiment, that | 


will soon separate the wheat from the chaff. 
W. F. Hearu. 


+290 + —___-— 


Not the one that stings, but a singing tour- | 


nament based on the old-fashioned spelling- 
match, has recently been given in England. 
The Musical Times, of a late date, thus refers 
to it: 

“ Amongst the various competitions in pub- 
lic which originated with the revival of a 
‘Spelling Bee’ a short time ago, we particu- 
larly recollect a display of musical talent, both 
vocal and instrumental, which really elicited 
some singing and playing much above the 
average of amateur exhibitions in our drawing- 
rooms, At this ‘Musical Bee’ a well-known 
Professor was engaged as adjudicator; and 

ugh it need scarcely be said that his de- 

did not spread a universal feeling of 

faction amongst ihe audiehce, his knowl- 

ge of the subject at least insured respect for 
‘dict, an 
© Was—as in our law courts— instantly | 
pased. We have lately heard of a revi- 
musical trials of skill; but with 

ict, We presume, of securing absolute 
in awarding the prizes, every member | 
inee is requested to record upon a 

plan of electoral vote by ballot— | 
andidate he or she may think 
fofreward. Now, even sup-| 


| from _scet 
| from “‘Alceste,” (Mr. Henschel, Mrs. E. Aline 
| 


A Musical Bee. | : . 
| Rubinstein’s new movement to 


any audible expression of dis- | 


| greatest height in 


second of their first season) the following pro- 
gram: Schubert's unfinished symphony, an air 
“ Figaro,” (sung by Miss Cary) scenes 


Osgood, Miss Cary, chorus and orchestra) 
; his “ Ocean 
Symphony,” scenes from Berlioz’s “ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,” and two numbers from Beetho- 
ven’s “ Missa Solennis,” op. 123. - 
The Lenox Hill Vocal Society, numbering 


| thirty voices, has given its first concert, at 


which Saint-Saens’ “Cantique de Noel” was 
sung. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan have concluded their 
pleasant afternoon series of harp and organ 
recitals and announce another concert 

The Symphony Society closed its third sea- 
son Saturday evening, April 9th, with the per- 
formance of Hector Berlioz’s dramatic sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet,” preceded by 
Beethoven’s Leonora Overture, No. 3. The 
500 voices of the Oratorio Society supplied the 
choruses in the tragedy, and Mr. Toedt, Miss 
Lena Little, and Mr. Remmertz the solos. This 
work was considered by its composer his best, 
and in some regards, Berlioz does rise to his 
it. The exquisite love 
scene, the picture of Queen Mab, the death of 
the lovers are not exceeded in any of the so- 
called “program music.’ Other portions 


| characteristic of the composer of “ La Damna- 


tion de Faust” are the chorus of students in 
the distance, coming home from the feast at 
the Capulet’s, and the scene where Mercutio’s 


The orchestra will be composed of °) 
cians, the largest ever gathered in ¢})\< 
country, | believe. 

The soloists are Campanini, Matern. 
Miss Cary, Mrs. Osgood, Miss S¢},..) 
Winant, Miss Henne, Mr. Whitney Mr 
mertz, Mr. Henschel, Galassi, Mr. 7 ;..); 
Candidus, Miss Wurmb, and Mr. Stei;. 
Dudley Buck will be the organist 

At the first concert Bach, Mozart. Boor), 
ven, and Handel will be represented’ 
will be a Beethoven night, when 
Solennis, op. 123, and the Fifth Sympho, 
be performed. A Handel night. wit! 
in Egypt.” Another evening with Lisz: 
binstein, Berlioz, and Wagner. 

The afternoon concerts will be ¢ 
first, classical program; second, Wagner 
gram —The Ring of the Nibluny 
Italian program. 

The Festival opens May 2d and 
through the week. The suabseription tick 
selling —_ rapidly, and a splendid su 
anticipate . 

New York, April 12, 1882. 

———————__> 690. —__ 


Italian Opera Declining 


Mr. Gye and Col. Mapleson | 
united their forces for a final strugcle 
though English opera met with mu! 
tion, it has at last obtained such 
that the above wily managers see : 
not do for them to fight each othe: 


Gerster, 


but must give their united ener; 
maintenance of Italian opera, or « 
by the boards. English operas, or 
English words, are more and more « 
on the domains of Italian opera. | 
ion and preference is now most 
favor of the former. The singe: 
more kindly to the English langu 
of the former opposition to Englis! 
from them. Lucy Hooper, writin, 
don on this subject, gives an amu: 
of an attempt to some of |! 
our language on high noves: 

“Singers themselves objected : 
English, and there is no doubt tha 
will have to be exercised by libret: 
to avoid the closed syllables of o 
being thrown upon the high notes. 
English tenor of society who, to 
defect in the well-known seng from 
ian Girl, always renders the line : 

“*Then you'll remember LA! H] 
remember, you'll remember LA!’ 

“<The ‘ Me,’ he says, closes the lip. | ba, 
and stops up the yell of him on the \p nove, 
and so he makes this trifling alteration in the 
sense of the romance.” ; 

Again she says: “The day is not far distant 
when English opera, with singers of the first 
caliber, will triumphantly show that moders 


| of argument, that every | words are repeated by a small chorus of con- 

r d the power of accu-|traltos, tenors, and basses. The performance 

partistic qualifications of | of the work called forth the praise of the most 

ie it at all likely that parents | severe critics, and made a brilliant finale to 

Me Against those in whom | the successes the Symphony Society has uni- 

“interest? And, this fact formly scored this season. 

Bot be @ question of| Among the soloists who have taken part 

thé greatest num-|in this Society's concerts for 1881-82 are 

pledged to return ber, if| Signors Campanini, Mme. Madeline Schiller, 

of the before entering | Miss Hattie Simms, Mrs. Bele Cole, Master 

@ professor engaged | Michael Banner, Miss Lena | ttle, Mr. Theo- 

‘err in his judgment, it | dore Toedt,, and Mr. Franz Re nmertz 

he is free} The Philharmonic Club's se ies of « 

is finished. At the last one, which 
best, Mr. Hoffman was the solo st. 

Master Michael Banner gave: concert which 
cards again displayed his proficiency vith the violin 

e was assisted by Mr. Jaco) Graff 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg. pian 
Edmonson, soprano. 

I must mention the trip tha 
Society made to Philadelphia 
Damnation de Faust” at the 
Music, March 3lst. A special train carried 

members and the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society to the “ City of Brotherly Love,’ 
and after lunching in the foyer in the Ax 
my, “La Damnation” was sung. At the din- 
ner afterwards, the President of the ( lian 
Society, Mr. George B. Kimball, presented a 
eet a pees we the members of the | art is more in accordance with the tastes of § 
ociety. inthe evening the warmth | our generation than the lyric drama of the 
of the audience, and its attentive appreciation, | past, which outrages dramatic trath, and en- 
drew from the performers their best work, and | courages musical artists in the mistaken fancy 
a mutual satisfaction was established | that they need not trouble themselves to 

Of course the Music Festival is much talked ac ,”" 7 <i 

‘ ; | actors. . 
about, but as the public have an idea of what| The “Consolidated Itali 
jit will be from last year's Festival, the interest | combinati be ist 

flanks lehanee. bination may . 

to present the strong 
the coming fall; with? 


can tell. Aga 


yneerts 
was the 


Cai 


tenor; 


t; Miss Janet 


the Oratorio 
to sing “ La 
Academy of 


posses both the new | 
that the lyric quality writings was 

er works a 
arranged | 
; “Vie- 
by Julian 
nolds Anderson ; 


of 

appreciated. Among his 
have been given a musical set 
Masque of Pandora,” libretto 
Bolton Rowe, musie by Alfred Cellier 
torian, the Spanish Student,” libretto 


ve, 
ade- 


he 
ecl 





+ 


Edwards, musie by J. 
“The Wreck of the Hes 


T. Anderton; 
ner,” eis ~ “ The Building of the 
Ship,” by J. F. Barnett, another by Henry 
Lahee; “The Golden Legend,” by Dudley 
Buck, another by Rev. H. E. Hodson; “ 
Bells of Strasburg Cathedral” (from “The 
Golden Legend”’), by Franz Liszt; “The Tale 
of a Viking” (“The Skeleton in Armor”), by 
George E. Whiting. 
a - > seen 


Musie in New York. . 
_ Mr. Richard Arnold, the well-known violin- ~~ de peal ted: 
ist, gave a concert on the 28th of March at be provi auiee 
Chickering Hal. He was assisted by Mme. 
Madeline Schiller, pianist; Miss Emma 8. 
Howe, soprano; Mr. H. Kayser, elarionet; 
Mr. C. Pieper, horn, and the five members of 
the Philharmonic Club. 
The New York Choras Society, conducted 
by Mr, Thomas, gave at their last concert (the 
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and pupils and create a public sentiment, that 
will soon separate the wheat from the chaff. 
W. F. Hearn. 
a 


A Masical Bee. 


Not the one that stings, but a singing tour- 
nament based on the old-fashioned spelling- 
match, has recently been given in England. 
The Musical Times, of a late date, thus refers 
to it: 

“ Amongst the various competitions in pub- 
lic which originated with the revival of a 
‘Spelling Bee’ a short time ago, we particu- 
larly recollect a display of musical talent, both 
vocal and instrumental, which really elicited 
some singing and playing much above the 
average of amateur exhibitions in our drawing- 
rooms, At this ‘Musical Bee’ a well-known 
professor was engaged as adjudicator; and 
although it need scarcely be said that his de- 
cisions did not spread a universal feeling of 
satisfaction amongst the audiéhce, his knowl- 
edge of the subject at least insured respect for 
his verdict, ual any audible expression of dis- 
content was—as in our law courts— instantly 
enperemes. We have lately heard of a revi- 
val of these musical trials of skill; but with 
the object, we presume, of securing absolute 
fairness in awarding the prizes, every member 
of the audience is requested to record upon a 
card—on the plan of electoral vote by ballot— 
the name of the candidate he or she may think 
the most deserving of reward. Now, even sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that every 
one of the listeners had the power of accu- 
rately judging the artistic qualifications of 
each performer, is it at all likely that parents 
and friends will vote against those in whom 
they take the greatest interest? And, this fact 
once admitted, will it not be a question of 
which competitor can secure the greatest num- 
ber of voters tacitly pledged to return her, if 
possible, at the head of the poll before entering 
the room? However much a professor engaged 
for the occasion may err in his judgment, it 
may at least be fairly presumed that he is free 
from bias, and his vote, therefore, should be 
doubly gratifying to the student. ‘To be 
guided entirely by the opinions of the listeners’ 
sounds very well; but, as a rule, the cards 
could just as well be filled up before, as after, 
the performance.” 

2 2@0e 


Longfellow and the Musicians, 


A catalogue of the poems by Longfellow, 
which have been set to music by the com- 
posers of both the old and new worlds, shows 
that the lyric quality of his writings was full 
appreciated. Among his larger works which 
have been given a musical setting are “The 
Masque of Pandora,” libretto arranged by 
Bolton Rowe, music by Alfred Cellier; “ Vie- 
torian, the Spanish Student,” libretto by Julian 
Edwards, music by ||. Reynolds Anderson; 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 


T. Anderton; “The Consecration of the Ban- 


ner,” by J. F. H. Read; “ The Building of the | 


Ship,” by J. F. Barnett, another by Henry 
Lahee; “The Golden Legend,” by Dudley 
Buck, another by Rev. H. E. Hodson; “ The 
Bells of Strasburg Cathedral” (from “ The 
Golden Legend’’), by Franz Liszt; “The Tale 
of a Viking” (“The Skeleton in Armor”), by 
George E. Whiting. 
— 
Musie in New York. 


Mr. Richard Arnold, the well-known violin- 
ist, gave a concert on the 28th of March at 
Chickering HaJl.. He was assisted by Mme. 
Madeline Schiller, pianist; Miss Emma §8. 
Howe, soprano; Mr. H. Kayser, clarionet; 
Mr. C. Pieper, horn, and the five members of 
the Philharmonic Club. 

The New York Chorus Society, conducted 
by Mr. Thomas, gave at their last concert (the 


composed by | 


| second of their first season) the following pro- 
| gram: Schubert's unfinished symphony, an air 
‘from “ Figaro,” (sung by Miss Cary) scenes 
from “‘Alceste,” (Mr. Henschel, Mrs. E. Aline 
Osgood, Miss Cary, chorus and orchestra) 
Rubinstein’s new movement to his “Ocean 
Symphony,” scenes from Berlioz’s ‘“ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,” and two numbers from Beetho- 
ven’s “ Missa Solennis,” op. 123. 

The Lenox Hill Vocal Society, numbering 
thirty voices, has given its first concert, at 
which Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Cantique de Noel” was 
sung. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan have concluded their 
pleasant afternoon series of harp and organ 
recitals and announce another concert. 

The Symphony Society closed its third sea- 
son Saturday evening, April 9th, with the per- 
formance of Hector Berlioz’s dramatic sym- 

hony, “Romeo and Juliet,” preceded by 
Jeethoven’s Leonora Overture, No. 3. The 
500 voices of the Oratorio Society supplied the 
choruses in the tragedy, and Mr. Toedt, Miss 
Lena Little, and Mr. Remmertz the solos. This 
work was considered by its composer his best, 
and in some regards, Berlioz does rise to his 
greatest height in it. The exquisite love 
scene, the picture of Queen Mab, the death of 
the lovers are not exceeded in any of the so- 
called “program music.” Other portions 
characteristic of the composer of “ La Damna- 
tion de Faust’’ are the chorus of students in 
the distance, coming home from the feast at 
the Capulet’s, and the scene where Mercutio’s 
words are repeated by a small chorus of con- 
traltos, tenors, and basses. The performance 
of the work called forth the praise of the most 
severe critics, and made a brilliant finale to 
the successes the Symphony Society has uni- 
formly scored this season. 

Among the soloists who have taken part 
in this Society's concerts for 1881-’82 are 
Signors Campanini, Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
Miss Hattie Simms, Mrs. Belle Cole, Master 
Michael Banner, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Theo- 
dore Toedt,, and Mr. Franz Remmertz. 

The Philharmonic Club's series of concerts 
is finished. At the last one, which was the 
best, Mr. Hoffman was the soloist. 

Master Michael Banner gave a concert which 
again displayed his proficiency with the violin 
He was assisted by Mr. Jacob Graff, tenor; 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg, pianist; Miss Janet 
Edmonson, soprano. 

I must mention the trip that the Oratorio 
Society made to Philadelphia to sing “ La 


| Damnation de Faust” at the Academy of 


Music, March 3lst. A special train carried 
the members and the orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society to the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love,” 
and after lunching in the foyer in the Acade- 
my, ‘ La Damnation” was sung. At the din- 
ner afterwards, the President of the Cecilian 
Society, Mr. George B. Kimball, presented a 
large basket of flowers to the members of the 
| Oratorio Society. In the evening the warmth 
of the audience, and its attentive appreciation, 
drew from the performers their best work, and 
a mutual satisfaction was established. 

Of course the Music Festival is much talked 
about, but as the public have an idea of what 
| it will be from last year’s Festival, the interest 
is not so intense. The preparations are being 
| made on a grand scale; every thing that was 
unfavorable last May, in consequence of it be- 
| ing really a trial Music Festival (the first in 
| New York), will be corrected. There will be 
| numerous exits added to the three entrances 

to the Armory building; only holders of seat- 
tickets (which number 7,000) will be admitted 
cane-bottom chairs will be provided; an im- 
|mense carpet, manufactured for the purpose, 
| will be hung to pons any echo. 

| The chorus will number 3,200 singers, and 
| be the chief attraction on account of its size 
and the cities it represents—W orcester, Boston, 
| Reading, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
and New York. 








The orchestra will be composed of 300 musi- 
cians, the largest ever gathered in this or any 
country, | believe. 

The soloists are Campanini, Materna, Gerster, 
Miss Cary, Mrs. Osgood, Miss Schell, Miss 
Winant, Miss Henne, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Rem- 
mertz, Mr. Henschel, Galassi, Mr. Toedt, Mr. 
Candidus, Miss Wurmbh, and Mr. Steins. Mr. 
Dudley Buck will be the organist. 

At the first concert Bach, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and Handel will be represented. There 
will be a Beethoven night, when the Missa 
Solennis, op. 123, and the Fifth Symphony will 
be performed. A Handel night, with “Israel 
in Egypt.” Another evening with Liszt, Ru- 
binstein, Berlioz, and Wagner. 

The afternoon concerts will be divided into 
first, classical program; second, Wagner pro- 
gram —"The Ring of the Niblung’”— third, 
Italian program. 

The Festival opens May 2d and continues 
through the week. The subscription tickets are 
selling very rapidly, and a splendid success is 
anticipated. K, 

New York, April 12, 1882. 

a 
Italian Opera Declining. 


Mr. Gye and Col. Mapleson have at last 
united their forces for a final struggle. Al- 
though English opera met with much opposi- 
tion, it has at last obtained such a foothold 
that the above wily managers see that it will 
not do for them to fight each other any longer, 
but must give their united energies to the 
maintenance of Italian opera, or else let it go 
by the boards. English operas, or operas with 
English words, are more and more encroaching 
on the domains of Italian opera. Public opin- 
ion and preference is now most decidedly in 
favor of the former. The singers are taking 
more kindly to the English language. Much 
of the former opposition to English opera came 
from them. Lucy Hooper, writing from Lon- 
don on this subject, gives an amusing instance 
of an attempt to evade some of the vowels of 
our language on high notes: 

“Singers themselves objected to the use of 
English, and there is no doubt that great care 
will have to be exercised by librettists in order 
to avoid the closed syllables of our language 
being thrown upon the high notes. I know an 
English tenor of society who, to obviate this 
defect in the well-known song from the Bohem- 
ian Girl, always renders the line thus: 

“*Then you'll remember LA! Yes, you'll 
remember, you'll remember LA!’ 

“*The ‘ Me,’ he says, closes the lips of him, 
and stops up the yell of him on the top note, 
and so he makes this trifling alteration in the 
sense of the romance.” 

Again she says: “The day is not far distant 
when English opera, with singers of the first 
caliber, will triumphantly show that modern 
art is more in accordance with the tastes of 
our generation than the lyric drama of the 
past, which outrages dramatic truth, and en- 
courages musical artists in the mistaken fancy 
that they need not trouble themselves to be 
actors.” 

The “Consolidated Italian,” as the new 
combination may be called, is making an effort 
to present the strongest possible attractions 
the coming fall; with what result, time alone 
can tell. 


~~ 


> OUR: MUSICAL: HOPPER. 


There was a man who had a clock, 
His name was Matthew Mears, 

He wound it regular every day 
For four and twenty years. 

At last his precious time-piece proved 
An eight-day clock to be, 

Then a madder man than Mr, Mears 
I would not wish to see. 


A sound judge—a musical critic, 
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St. Petersburg has over four thousand music 
teachers. 

The eye of the master does more work than 
both his hands. 

Though the wolf may lose his teeth, he 
never loses his inclinations. 

John Zundel, the old organist, is reported as 
having died in Germany the past ak 

Patti shed tears wien she bade adieu to 
New York, but she took away $175,000 “ allee 
samee.”’ 

Miss Lillian Norton, the American prima 
donna, has been singing with great success at 
Moscow, 

Myron W. Whitney's son, William, has writ- 
ten an operetta which will be produced soon 
in Florence. 

“Mus. Doc.” being rather an awkward de- 
gree, Fiddle D. D.” is recommended as the 
proper thing for musicians. 

One trade is respectable above another only 
in consequence of the saperior respectability 
of the class of men engaging in it. 

“T said to Liszt” is the constant remark 
made~-by a ‘musician of Boston who is now 
going abroad to tell Liszt all he knows. 

The Boston Transcript is not reverent. It 
says: “Cincinnati swells say ‘Cin-cin-nawh- 
tee’ now, and the musical suggestion, ‘ Cin- 
sonata,’ is no longer permitted.” 

The reason why there are so many broken 
down singers in St. Louis, it is said, is because 
they practice too much abdominal breathing. 
One paper printed it “ abomnable breathing.” 

Chicago did not patronize Her Majesty's 
Opera Company very liberally. One disap- 
pointed auditor wrote to Queen Victoria that 
she must send over a better company next 
season, if she expected the patronage of the 
Chicago people! 

While the Boston Ideal Opera Company was 
singing in Washington recently, an Indian 
chief attended a performance, and after hear- 
ing Mr. M. W. Whitney sing a very low note, 
the aboriginal critic remarked, “Ugh! him 
heap dug out.” 

Mr. 8S. G. Pratt, of Chicago, says: “ Schu- 
mann died through adverse criticism at an 
early age, and other eminent composers fell 
victims to jealousy and opposition; but,”’ he 
continues, “they can't kill me; 1 am tough 
and can stand it.” 

Rossini had a great faculty for adapting his 
music to the capability of the human voice. 
He once wrote a piece of music for a woman 
who had but one good note in her voice, and 
he made her repeat that note, and no other, 
— the orchestra played the melody of her 
solo. 

A certain amount of opposition is a great 
help to a man. Kites rise against and not 
with the wind, Even a head wind is better 
than none. No man ever worked his passage 
anywhere in a dead calm. Let no man wax 
pale, therefore, because of opposition.—Joha 
Neal. 

Richard Wagner's Nibelung Theater in Bey- 
reuth has been examined by a committee of 
officials with reference to its safety against the 
danger of a conflagration. The verdict was 
that, both as regarded the safety of those on 
the stage and those in the auditorium (which 
has twelve exits), this theater is a perfect 
model of what a theater should be. 


An odd performance of “ Patience” by can- 
dle light was recently given in Kingston, Can- 
ada—the gas supply of the city giving out 
suddenly, during the presentation of the opera. 
The management, as soon as they recovered 
from their astonishment, lighted up the stage 
with candles and lamps, and the players went 
through with the rest of the opera with lighted 
candles in their hands, 





At a recent examination of small boy ean 
Ballad. 


didates for an English cathedral choir, they 
were asked, one by one, to sing a verse of 
something they knew. Numbers one and two 
sang verses of well-known hymns; number 
three, when his turn came, ‘‘ Where was Moses 
when the Light Went Out?’ The words at 
least had a biblical ring, and the boy passed. 
A commendable announcement comes from 
Liverpool, England. A free performance of 


YES, SIR. 

Words by W. M. Hadinge, Music by A. M, 
Wakefield. Price 40 ota, 
The title page of this song is embellished with a 

| fine portrait of Miss Emma Heckle, the favorite 

|singer. ‘“ Yes, sir,’’ is a companion to the well- 
known Spanish “ No, Sir,’’ and is quite as charm- 


| ing as that is. 
| NOT LOST. 
Song. By Julia F. Gould. Price.... 80 ots. 


| A tenderly beautiful song for low voices, the 
| words by “ Meredith.” 


portions of the “ Messiah’’ will be given to od Not lost! Not lost! Nay, surely ours, 


poor at St. George's Hall on Good Friday, 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The tickets of admission have been 
distributed by the clergy, ministers of all de- 
nominations, and workers in poor districts, in 
order that the very poor alone, who would cer- 
tainly have no other opportunity of hearing 
such a work, may be present. 


At a recent orchestral rehearsal in San 
Francisco, so the story goes, the conductor 
asked the trombones why they were not play- 
ing in Mendelsshon’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” overture. “ Because,” replied one of 
the trombones, ‘ Mendelssohn has not written 
any trombone parts for this work.” ‘“ Never 
mind,” said one of the orchestra, who copies 
most of the parts, ‘ that'll be all right by the 
next rehearsal. I'll write one myself.” 


By a curious succession of accidents, the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company had recently, in 
London, to substitute “Maritana” for the 
“Flying Datchman,” and then give the per- 
formance under two different conductors, and 
with two different singers in the leading tenor 
role. The gentleman assuming the first part 
of the tenor’s work did so without a previous 
knowledge of the part, and without having a 
chance to eat a mouthful of the dinner which 
he had just ordered, when he was literally 
seized and carried off to the theater by order 
of the manager. 

The danger of putting a literal construction 
upon managerial announcements has been 

in proven. Landlord Pratt of the Lewis 
ouse, Fulton, N. Y., thinking from its title 
that the Boston Juvenile Opera Company was 
composed entirely of children, made a con- 
tract to board them at a correspondingly low 
price. Imagine his consternation and dismay 
when, upon their arrival, he found them to be 
young men and misses from fifteen to twenty 
years of age; and also theirs, when, on enter- 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 








VOCAL. 


In addition to the May Festival music, noticed 
elsewhere, our publishers have issued the follow- 
ing new music since our last bulletin. 


BIRD OF THE WILDWOOD. 


By all the past most precious hours. 


| OLD CHLOE AND ME. 


Song and chorus. Words and music by Geo. Gray: 
Picture title. Price 40 cts- 
One of the better class of so-called “ negro songs.” 

Will doubtless find favor with the “ minstrels,’ and 

is, unlike too many songs of this character, entirel 

free from words or expressions that can offend. 

The picture representing “Ole Chloe and me, al- 

mos’ dar,"’ is alone worth the price of the song. 


MICHAEL MURPHY. 


Words by Brown. Music by Feeney. Picture title, 
Price 30 cts. 
A genuine Irish character song, full of fun, We 

give the words of the chorus 

Mister Michael Murphy, 

A man of great ability, 
Known and respected too 

By all the great gentility. 
Patronized by all the nobs 

Amongst the grand nobility, 
For Mister Michael Murphy 

Is a well known man. 


FOREVER AND FOREVER. 


Song. Words by Violet Fane. Music by F. Paoli 
Tosti. Price. , 40 cts, 
This writer's songs are too well known on both 

sides of the water to need any thing more than 

mere mention necessary. This song is not only a 

favorite for parlor singing and non-professional 

use, but is found upon the programs of all first-class 
concert singers. 





SACRED MUSIC. 
AVE MARIA. 


For mezzo-soprano. By Julia F. Gould. Pr. .30 cts, 

A meritorious composition for medium voices, 
capable of being made very effective when sun 
with feeling and expression. It has Latin an 
English words, and is dedicated by the composer 
to her friend, the world-renowned contralto, Miss 
Annie Louise Cary. 


0 SALUTARIS. TANTUM ERGO. 


Two sacred quartets for male voices. By Otto G, 
Juettner. The two for p 35 cts. 
Two short pieces, with Latin words only. Used 

by the Sodalists of 8t. Xavier church, Cincinnati. 


Not difficult. 
WILT THOU COME? 


Sacred Song and Chorus. By B. M. McWilliams, 
Price 30 cts. 
Can be made very effective in revival, prayer, or 

other similar meetings of the church, as well as in 

the regular service, and in the Sunday school. 

Usual sheet music form, with piano accompani- 

ment. 





FOR THE PIANO. 
HUNTING PIECE. 


(Jagdstueck.) By Clemens Schultz, Op. 36, Pr. 30 cts, 
A rollicking instrumental piece, of medium diffi- 





Waltz song. Words by L. Chitwood. Music by | 
Miss Fannie A. Myers. Price ; 40 cts. | 
The now favorite waltz music has received a val- | 

uable addition to its numbers in the publication of 

“Bird of the Wildwood.” It has a pretty melody, | 

smooth and flowing, and has already attracted fav- | 

orable notice. Colored title page. 


IF ONLY DREAMS CAME TRUE. | 


Ballad. Words and music by Frank Howard. 
Price : BS cts 
To a very pretty melody, Mr. Howard tells us 

what he would do if his dreams didn't “go back on 

him.” This is also in the popular waltz movement, 
easy to sing and very pleasing. 


HOME. 
Song. by F. J. Lippit. With colored title. Pr, 90 cts. 


A simple little ballad, in oy of home, taste- | 
fully written, both as to melody and accom pani- | 
ment, 


culty, which, while containing all the elements of 
a wide popularity, is also of first-class artistic value. 
We most thoroughly endorse and recommend it. 


THE SINGER'S JUBILEE MARCH. 
(Saengerlust.) By C.F. Hoffmann. Price 40 cts. 
This is also a meritorious composition, of about 
the same grade as above. Is melodious and pleas- 
ing throughout. It is net only excellent for the 
purposes of march music, but for parlor playing and 


teaching. APRIL SHOWER. 


Morceau for piano. By Aubrey De Vere. Tinted 
picture title. Price 40 cts, 
A fine composition, written in a favorite style, 

and of about the third grade of difficulty. The 

right hand plays both melody and accompaniment, 
which is supported by pleasing but simple har- 
monies in the left hand. The picture title page is 

“ too cute for any thing,” as a young critic recently 

expressed it, 
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UWS BONNY BELLS OF LYNN. 


Words by F. E. WEATHERLY. Music by E. 8S. KIMBALL, 
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songs the far bells make for me, the bon-ny bells of Lynn. 
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WAKE OUT. 


(Piano and Violin.) 


a EMMETT. Arr. by J. R. M. 
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MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING. 


We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 
following choice collection of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the best collections of music, 
in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 
scriptive catalogue, with list of contents of each 
volume, sent on application. 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Golden Chord, 
Golden Circle, 


Immensely Popular Piano Pieces. 


Golden Hours, 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


Piano Treasures, 


For more advanced players. 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KInKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs. 


Song Treasures. 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


Ideal Gems of English Song, 


The Latest and Best Collection. 


Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 
sheet music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price #2. 00 
bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in cloth and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, 
Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 


Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads. 


Queen of the Waltz, 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


Fresh Garlands, 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Twe Performers. 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs. 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ. 








Over 60,000 have been sold. 


Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
sages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O., and CHICAGO, ILLS, 





BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
UNDE Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
THE based upon Scripture. 
PALM day Schoots, and is designed 
especially for the exercises of 
FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 


it is per- 


Etc. ETC. 


The words and songs, by HezeK1AH BUTTER- 
WORTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” 
they have long sought for. 


Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN —— & 00., Cincinnati, 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysteries of the art fully illustratep 
and explained. 


This little manual will save 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne 
cessity of sending “to town 
the organ gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber sc ale 8; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops: their character, ete.; voicing, 


stopped, and mee work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, ete., etc., etc. 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, ete. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Rant tf 00S Me 


Wabash Avenue, Cor, Adams t., Chicago, 1, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of | 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 


which they report is the most honestly made | 
piano in America. 





| 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., at 
Cincinnati, 0. 


fectly adapted to the needs of Sunz | 


just what} 


many a vexatious | 


for a tuner every time | 


PIANOS AND ORGANS: 


} Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00 


BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
| | orn of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems. 
| Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 


—— Gounod’s “Green Hill far away,” Faure’s 
“Palm Branches,” and Abt's “Above the Stars,” 
| indicate the high character of the compositions, 


| which are 58 in number 


| Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cioth. 


THE BANNER 
| OF viICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
| for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, justo .. Itis by ADbey & 
Munger, who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ Wurre Rores,”’ and who, in this new compil- 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest me Nodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapte ~d to 
| the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School, 
| Price 35 ets, 


OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston. 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of wierd, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songsand Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
| Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 

will delight lovers of wh at is wild, rich, and ro- 
| mantic in legend and song. Price $2.2 


Fine 


SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, | 





GARFIELD’S FUNERAL MARCH, portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


| Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 


English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 

boards; $2.50 cloth. 

HERALD OF PRAISE Fore hoirs and conve ntions. $1, 

THE IDEAL, !) 5*tu 
aL. O. dune 


son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin- 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter- 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
yractical and thorough course Ideal success in an 
ideal singing class will result from using the book. 
Fore ommon s¢ hools. Emereon. 


SonG BELLs. 50 cts. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 
ANTEEX HARP, $1.25). W. O, Perkins. 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS, cs... 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, xonincy aud’ anvey! 
Gey GLEANER. $1.00). J. M. Chadwick. 
PEREINS’ ANTHEM BOOK, x:s0». 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. Inthe above five books will be found all that 
ponstbie can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1. 00); 
jin J. P. Cobb’s Festival Cuorvus Book ($1.25); in 
in Tougjee’s CHorvus C HOIR 
) ($1 50); in Perkins’ Tempe ($1.00); and in Emerson's 
Voice OF WorsuiP ($1.00). 





a 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


| Price—(JUST OUT )—5S0 ets. 


A new book of Sacred or ‘ *Gospel Songs”’ for male 
voices, by O. EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large p The music is of 
easy compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying 
book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York, 


ages 


c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








-—THE— 


Marvetous onganiné 


This instrument is a wonde rful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical Instru- 
mentthat the world has ever seen, both in operation 
and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect 
manner e 

No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate it. 

In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 
plate glass panel, showing the very interesting ac- 
tion and operation of the automatic fingers and 
valves 

Organina, with selecti 
ceipt of $10.00. nxe 

Des e catalogu id list of music for Organ 
upon application 


m of music, sent upon re 


Ina s¢ at tn 


MUSICAL BOXES 


Upon application we will send descriptive list of 
Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will en 
alle you to make your selection the same as from 
stock, 


Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one be the largest in the country, and as we make 
this b h of our business a specialty, we are en- 
abled in ms any respects to offer inducements over 


other houses. 
CoRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers 

Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instru- 
ments we keep constantly in stock; also, a complete 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as 
Violins, Violas, Violoneellios, Double Basses, 
Bones, Guitars, Banjos, Zithers, Harpa, Flutes, 
Piccolos, Piccoto- Flagevlets, Clarionetsa, Flageo 
iets, Fifes, Drums, Cymbals, Bugles, Trumpets, 
Post-Horns, Accordeons, Harmonicas, Jews 
Harps, Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
Tuning Hammers, Metronomes, Bones, Casta- 
nets, Violin and Guitar Cases, Lyvesa, Metatla- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stands, ete., ete, 

A present selected from the above list can 
not fail to prove aeceptable, and will be a source of 
pleasure in the home and _ social circle, long after 
the holidays are Over. 


such as, Courtois, 


Send for price lists and catalogue to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI. 


DTIESK7 


OIrg? 


ONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


rd with 


Services ) ngs 


Contains nearly 700 standa mn, 


and 


The most FE 


together 
Responsive tppropriate 
LEGANT | 


pieces for epecia 


i 
HYMN Book published, 


sail. A 
on re- 


Price, elegantly ound rel I Ww by 1 


exam tion sent post paid 


single copy for 
eipt of $1.50 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Specimen pages tree. 





| Music Edition, in Boards, 





“CHORUS CASTLE,” 
REART AND VOICE, 


By. Geo. F. Root. 
FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright anc 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
giees and part songs, humorous and sentimental 


f@- EVERY PIECE TESTED. “eR 


‘Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice | 


‘Dr. Geo. F, Root and J. R, Murray, 


and publie performance; there is no space devoted 


to elementary work In conjunction with * The 
Realm of Song,’ the “Chorus Castle”’ affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign . 

Examine ‘‘ Chorus Castle;’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘“ Palace of Song’? examine that also 


Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express, Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING, 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all f 
telligent amateurs who wish to know n 
truction and care of their instrum« 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
had, “THE TRUE 


ere about 
the cons nts. To 
good tuners 


TUNER” 


are not easy to he 


is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 386 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ORIGINAL 
‘So Ee 


lrish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 

chiuss Music or Toy Stores, or 
froin tue original maker, 
TCS. P, PAS-ALL, 

108 West 46th St., N. ¥. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., veal 


“ MENDELSSOHN 
fA MEMOIR,” 


By Ferdinand Hiller. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful 
sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man 
rhe appearance of the book is in unison with the na 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 
holiday book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 
$1.50 

Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GOSPEL HYMNS COMPLETE. 


1,2, 3and 4, 

Containing @ HM. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, 
without duplicates,) and the New Book just 
issued, @. HM. No. 4. The largest collection of 
favorite devotional Songs extant. Without a rival 
for Gospel Meetings and Prayer Meetings. 

$90 per 100. 
$25 per 100 
cents on Word Edition, 


Word 
Add 10 cents 
if ordered by Mail. 


of Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Music, and 2 


on 


yy 


and Catalogues with full | 


“takes the Lead!” 








EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 
Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


"JUST. WHAT WAS WANTED” 





IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGNIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 
it has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura- 
ble binding. 

Price 35 cents by Mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by Express, 830 per hundred by Express, 

A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 2 
cents. SPECIMEN PAGEs Free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 





The Prince of Song. 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 
Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 


Institutes, and 
Conventions. 
Cc. C. CASE ie C. WILLIAMS, 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS, 
PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati. 


JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 
By L. 8S. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, fhey have 
carefully noted their defects, and Wow offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 
Teachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 
Price per dozen by express 
Price per copy, mailed free. 
A single specimen copy 
teachers, on receipt 0 
Address all orders to 
C. M, RICE, Publisher, 
SHARON, PA, 


mailed to 





